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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of this study was to analyze the role of 
self concept and organizational concept and the effects of 
their relative congruence on organizational participation 
and work performance. 

The basic hypotheses predicted a statistically sig- 
nificant relationship between the dependent variables — 
organizational participation and work performance — and the 
conceptual states of individuals, e.g., the positive/nega- 
tive level and relative congruence of the independent 
variables — self concept and organizational concept. 

Twenty first-line supervisors in a midwestern manu- 
facturing company were interviewed and administered in- 
striiments to measure self concept, organizational concept, 
organizational participation, and work performance, utiliz- 
ing an ex post facto field study methodology. 

Subsequently, the total group was classified into 
three subgroups by conceptual states — positiv€i, neutral/ 
positive, and negative. 

Means , standard deviations , and correlations of 
variables were computed^ A one-way analysis of variance 
was used for discriminate analysis of significance between 
groups, and t tests were used for discriminsite analysis of 
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variables between groups. The results deiDonstrated a 
partial relationship between self concept and organiza- 
tional concept and a statistically significant relationship 
between organizational participation, work performance, and 
the conceptual states ^ 

Positive conceptual states, characterized by both 
positive and relatively congruent independent variables, 
produced active organizational participation and acceptable 
work performance. 

Negative conceptual states, characterized by negative 
and/or incongruent independent variables, produced coinpla- 
cent organizational participation and unacceptable work 
pe r f ormanc e . 

The study further demonstrated that the iinpact of con- 
gruence within the conceptual states is relative to both its 
degree and direction. In general, the greater the degree of 
incongruence, the lower the behavior on both dependent 
variables. The direction of the incongruence generally de- 
termines the emphasis of behavior; e.g. , incongruence toward 
the organization generally provides a higher level of be- 
havior on both dependent variables , and incongruence toward 
the self generally provides a lower level of behavior on 
both dependent variables. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE PROBLEM JUND AND SIGNIFICPJSTCE 

Stau^-AueiiL of the Problem 
WHAT IS THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SELF CONCEPT 
AND ORGANIZATIONAL CONCEPT AND THE EFFECTS OF 
THEIR RELATIVE CONGRUENCE ON ORGANIZATIONAL 
PARTICIPATION AND WORK PERFORMANCE? 

Purpose of the Study 

Broadly stated, the purpose of this study is to inves- 
tigate the role of self concept and organizational concept 
and their importance for organizations and individuals from 
both the applied and theoretical points of view. 

In the applied setting, organizations are faced with 
the problem of solving the needs of people and the needs of 
the organization. Generally stated, this means that organi- 
zations must be able to identify their hui.tan resources and 
utilize them to create viable organizational growth and 
change without disenfranchising the individual. 

In the applied setting, individuals are faced with the 
problem of finding ways to allow them to perform their work 
with dignity and in a way that they can purposefully exer- 
cise their human potential. Generally stated, this means 



2 

that a criterion must be developed that identifies an indi- 
vidual's self concept in accordance with his own personal 
perceptions and also identifies his concept of the organi- 
zation. 

Collectively, the foregoing presents a theoretical 
problem of investigating tue onship between an indi- 

vidual 's self concept, his oi lizational concept, and how 
they affect his participation within the organization and 
his performance on the job. 

An additional and more narrowly defined purpose of 
this study is to validate this researcher's clinical judge- 
ment developed over the years through the process of inter- 
viewing and observing numerous people. The primary observa- 
tions which are in need of validation are conceptualized 
under the headings of ineffective and effective people: 

Ineffective people . It has been observed that certain 
individuals 3eem to have a negative and pessimistic view of 
themselves, their work, and life in general. They are 
unhappy and generally seek to find the bad rather than the 
good of things. They lack identity, are defensive, and seem 
out of touch with reality. These obseirvations seem to 
emerge regardless of personality traits, education, or 
other demographic variables. The investigator has concep- 
tualized this person as negative. 

Effective people . These individuals seem to have a 
positive view of self, their work, and life in general. 
They a r e optimi 3 1 ic , happy , s eeking c r i t i c i sm a way of 
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learning, and genuinely eager to interact with all aspects 
of life. They seek the good in things rather than the bad 
(but also have the ability and willingness to look at both). 
They have a good sense of personal identity, they can iden- 
tify with others and groups, they can accept their assets 
and liabilities realistically, and they seem to be genu- 
inely "in tY ness of becoming." The investigator has 
conceptuax s person as positive. 

In summary, the purpose of this study was to investi- 
gate and develop a criteria for understanding individual 
self and organizational conceptual states and its related 
behavior so that a theoretical and practical framework 
could be provided on which organizations could build viable 
programs for human growth and organizational development 
and also permit individuals to gain insight into their self 
concept and behavior in an effort to assist them toward self 
actualization. 

Background of the Problem and its Significance 
Change in the World of Work 

The world of work and the protestant work ethic are 
under attack and change. The costs of doing business are 
skyrocketing, productivity is declining, and employee aliena 
tion is appearing at all levels of organizations. Ways 
need to be found to counteract these negative forces and 
build on the positive nature of this socially dynamic 
phenomenon. 

Dani e i YarJco lo\d. ch g:^^^^-:^ - thi s pr emi s ^r; ' £n pa rt:7^ 
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with data that indicates that the importance of hard work to 
our youth is declining — only 56 percent of noncollege youth 
in 1973 compared to 79 percent in 1969 value hard work: 
44 percent of college youth in 1973 compared to 56 percent 
in 1969 value hard work.^ 

Stewart L. Tubbs of the General Motors Institute 
states : 

is a time when we h jar increasingly about the 
^o-ca±led "blue collar blues" and the "white collar 
woes." While worker alienation is difficult to docu- 
ment, the hioinan costs can be felt by the presence of 
absenteeism, job turnover, grievance rates, diminished 
product quality and smaller profit margins. 

Any organization interested in minimizing the above- 
mentioned difficulties must be willing to continually 
adapt and change or become a victim of its own 
problems . ^ 

Flowers et al agrees that the protestant work ethic 
is changing and that to manage successfully, organizations 
will require: 

— Understanding and accepting ourselves as we exist. 
— Understanding and accepting others as they are. 
— Finding, in the context of these differences and 
similarities , better ways of coping with problems and 
operating organizations effectively. 



New Values 

In discussing the changing success ethic, Tarnowieski 



"'Startling Shifts' Found in Youths' Views of Work, 
Morals," Chronicle of Higher Education , 28 May 1974, p. 3. 

^Stewart L. Tubbs, "Improving Strategies for Organi- 
zational Change , " paper presented at the annual convention 
of the Speech Communication, New York, 8-11 November 1973, 
p. 1. 

^Vincent S. Flowers et al, Managerial Values for Work - 
ing , an AMA Survey Report (New Yorkl AMACOM, 1915)^ p. 5. 
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feels that success-related values are shifting away from the 
materialistic and toward a genuine need for self-expression. 
He feels that organizations that do not serve first the 
interest of people may experience increased difficulty in 
finding qualified people interested in serving them.^ 

Karvel and Grosz, in a study of values, have identi- 
fied a shift from economics to aesthetics as a predominant 

2 

value. Ford ^ jels that "the obstinate employee" wants 

meaningful work involvement and responsibility as opposed 

to insincere and patronizing "good human relations": e.g., 

they want to be recognized as unique persons and allowed to 

3 

contribute to their organizations accordingly. 

Confusion of Youth 

The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education 

is concerned with the possible effects the changing world of 

work may have on youth. They say, "Youth who are unsure 

about the future are bound , to some extent , to be unsure 

4 

about themselves." 

Klingelhofer emphasizes that work and how it is per- 



Dale Tarnowieski, The Changing Success Ethic , an AMA 
Survey Report (New York: AMACOM, 1973) , p. 4. 

2 

Judy McClenaghan Karvel and Richard D. Grosz, 
"Counterculture Businessmen: A Study of Values," Journal 
of Counseling Psychology 21 (January 1974) : 81-83. 

3 

R. N. Ford, "The Obstinate Employee," Psychology 
Today , November 1969, pp. 32-35. 

4 

National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, 
"Counseling and Guidance: A Call for Change," Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly 21 (December 1972): 98. 
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ceived by youth is going through some refinements. Youth # 
rather than looking for a "job," want "good work"; e.g., 
something of quality, a part of life itself, which is 
causing them to avoid or fight the organizational estab- 
lishment.^ 

Hiome continues this thought regarding the "good work" 

and postulates that man's need for security has not changed 

throughout history; only the answer to the question, What 

2 

shall I do? has become more complicated. 

Varga , in addressing the problem of "floundering" 
when entering the world of work, feels that these initial 
failure experiences are positive since they can facilitate 
personal growth, self -acceptance , and stabilization. He 
admits that for some it is a negative experience, but over- 
all it should be considered as part of reality and growth. 
Floundering at any point in one's career stems from insta- 
bility; thus, change can be viewed as either opportunity or 
disaster.^ 

In further consideration of change and its attendant 
confusion, Simon feels that value clarification is an 
important tool to aid youth in answering the questions — 
Who am I? What do I want? and What do I value? He adds 

"^E. L. Klingelhofer , "Students Seeking 'Good Work,'" 
Vojational Guidance Quarterly 21 (March 1973): 174-80. 

^Laurabel N. Hume, "Search for Security," Journal of 
Employment Counseling 10 (June 1973): 85-96. 

\ou Varga, "Occupational Floundering," Personnel and 
Guidance Journal 52 (December 1973): 225-31. 
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that the answers provide a stable guide for choosing how to 

1 

live and work. 

Organizational Change and People 
In assessing people-problems, as perceived by top 
managers i Hayden surveyed a number of key companies and con- 
cluded that management is in great need of help from profes- 
sionals (psychologists) I but the problem is that ^nart^tr.'^n + 
and psychologists are not communicating. The psychological 

needs of organisations are present, management is aware of 

2 

them, and a "plethora of professionals are standing by." 
Therefore, la feels a tentative solution is for management 
to commit themselves to solving people-problems with the 
help of professionals and that this can only be accomplished 
by management willingly discussing their needs and the pro- 
fessionals willingly providing practical solutions that 
management can understand. 

Cherns , in searching the question of whether or not 
behavioral scientists help managers improve their organiza- 
tions , concludes that they can but only through sharing in 
a creation of compatibility between managers' and social 
scientists' ideologies, concepts, methodologies, and the 
resulta it presentations ^ analyses, interpretations, and use 

"'"Sidney B. Simon, "Values Clarification — A Tool for 
Counselors," Personnel and Guidance Journal 51 (May 1973): 
614-18. 

^Spencer Hayden, "Psychology on the Business Scene: 
A Survey of Company Practices," Organizational Dynamics 1 
(Summer 1972): 43-55. 
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of facts, data, and perceptions. 

An interview with Likert reveals his feeling that 
"Competition within the U.S., and internationally, will 

force Fortune ' s 500 and all other firms to move toward 

2 

System 4." System 4 is a participative management system 

with emphasis on the humanistic vah ' • * ive to t i-adi- 

.=il business values: e.g., people, if treated hiimanis- 

tically, will create profitable organizations. 

Benedict and Bennett are in agreement and emphasize 

the importance of individual needs to participate within 

3 

their organizations. Buckley feels that the individual, 
his role, and his social organization are all interrelated: 
thus, the individual and his effects on the organization 
cannot be denied."* This gives credence to the importance 
of addressing the needs of individuals — to free them to 
address the needs of the organisation. 

Brubaker and Nelson support this proposition in 



Albert B. Cherns, "Research: Can Behavioral 
Scientists Help Managers Improve Their Organizations?" 
Organizational Dynamics 1 (Winter 1973): 51-67. 

^Rensis Likert, "Conversation: An Interview with 
Rensis Likert," Organizational Dynamics 2 (Summer 1973): 
32-49. 

^Dayid Speare Benedict, "A Generalist Counselor in 
Industry/" Personnel and Guidance Journal 51 (June 1973): 
717-22: Keith W. Bennett, "The U.S. Work Ethic: Dead or 
Alive?" Iron Age , 4 January 1973, pp. 90-91. 

"^Walter Buckley, ed. , Modern Systems Research for the 
Behavioral Scientist (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1968), 
p. 8. 
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discussing organizational change: 



It is important to note that an organization should 
be viewed as a living organism whose shape is always 
changing, and part of the shaping ^ ^^ncess is iijx yoi' 
hands as a decision-maker in the anizati 

They go on to plic ^ \Aiai Hiere are i-ii^^ee aimenaxuiis to 
this decision-making, organization-changing model: (1) know 
yourself, (2) know your organization, and (3) know how to 
change organization and self. 

Argyris approaches the problems of people and organi- 
zations differently, lie feels that an organization's most 
inportant resource is valid information on which they can 
react, but he does agree that the preconsideration for 
obtaining and using valid information is the individual: 

The higher the self-acceptance and self -awareness , the 
lower the probability that a person will be defensive* 
The lower the probability that he will be defensive, 
the more open he will be to feedback. But he's got to 
get feedback that isn't itself defensive-producing. 
So if you're a pretty open individual and I say you're 
closed and I keep pushing it, there's a point at which 
you understandably may stop listening. The feedback 
you're getting is not particularly useful and helpful 
feedback. But then you can also say the higher the 
self-awareness, the higher the self -acceptance, the 
lower the probability that someone will give distorted 
and def ensiveness-producing feedback. So one of the 
preconditions in human beings for obtaining valid infor- 
mation is increased self-awareness, increased self- 
confidence and self -acceptance. 

Another condition is a condition of choice — to what 
extent can people choose , make choices , and to what 
extent are they held responsible for the choice. The 
more the person can be held responsible for the choice, 
the higher the probability that he will seek valid 
information and will not be satisfied with information 



Dale L. Brubaker and Roland H. Nelson, The School as 
an Organization: A Determinant of Social Studies Curriculxxm 
and Instruction" (Publication #2 of the University of North 
Carolina-Greensboro Humanistic Education Project [10 October 
1973]) pp. 7, 9. - " 7 
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that ' not ^^^ry valid o) hat isn't validatable, 
A^^r ciense of est "^ality. f person feels 

a ssentiality ^ orgaiixzaux m family or 

wl a-. 's a highe j.. Ledisposition for valid 

informai-xoii. 

Thus, Argyris ' emphasis is still on the individual and his 
essentiality or identification with the organization, 

Strauss , in addressing the problem of organizational 
growth and change, concludes after a nuiriber of studies that 
one of the greatest inhibitors to organizational growth is 
the inability or unwillingness of individuals to grow and 
change. ^ 

Drucker feels that the salvation of management and 
organization comes through self -development . individual 
commitment to excellence, management by objectives, and 
self-control, which are all based on the concepts of human 
action, behavior, and motivation. He also feels that per- 
formance can be assured by converting objective goals into 

3 

personal goals. The emphasis in Drucker 's studies is the 
role of the individual and his effect on the organization. 

Lawler revives the proposition of matching the job to 
the man to solve organizational problems. His argument is 
convincing and unique in that he emphasizes the molding of 

^Chris Argyris, "Conversation: An Interview with Chris 
Argyris," Qrcyanizational Dynamics 3 (Summer 1974): 45-62 • 

2 

George Strauss, "Adolescence in Organization Growth: 
Problems, Pains, Possibilities," Organizational Dynamics 2 
(Spring 1974) : 3-17. 

3 

Peter F. Drucker, "Conversation: An Interview with 
Peter F. Drucker," Organizational Dynamics 2 (Spring 1974): 
34. 

23 
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the job itself to a specific individual as opposed to other 

practices where the man is molded to fit the job, which 

overall fits the conceptual framework developed so far,*^ 

In looking at the theoretical setting of self concept 

as it pertains to this problem of people and work, Fitts 

has offered the following thoughts: 

Is there not some more central and basic kind of infor- 
mation that would enable one to understand another per- 
son and make some sense of where he is and why he deals 
with life and others as he does? 

I have long been personally convinced that the self 
concept does constitute the kind of central, basic and 
unified information which could promote effective under- 
standing of people,^ 

Rene Dubos has presented a positive philosophy for 

more complete fulfillment of human potentials. He states: 

"The conceptual environment of primitive man commonly affects 

his life more profoundly than his external environment. And 

3 

this is also true of modern man." 

Studs Terkel has provided with a kaleidoscopic view 
of the world of work , taking the feelings , attitudes , opin- 
ions , humiliations, triumphs, and satisfactions of working 
people and weaving them into a mosaic of the human image, 
addressing not only the alienation of work but the satisfac- 



Edward E, Lawler III, "For a More Effective Organi- 
zation — Match the Job to the Man," Organizational Dynamics 
3 (Spring 1974): 3-17. 

^William H. Fitts, The Self Concept: A Vantage Point 
for Viewing the Human State , DWC Papers, no, 1 (Nashville: 
Dede Wallace Center, May 1973), pp. 1-3. 

^Ren^ Dubos, A God Within (New York: Charles 
Scribner • s Sons , 1972 ) , p*_ 4. 
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tions : 

. . . But don't these satisfactions, like Jude's hunger 
for knowledge, tell us more about the person than about 
his task? Perhaps. Nonetheless, there is a coiranon 
attribute here: a meaning to their work well over and 
beyond the reward of the paycheck. 

So the settiilg seems to be coined in the thought, "It is 

our perceptions which provide us with meaning." 

In summary the study has been grounded wi±hin the 
background of today's problems, illustrated by the changes 
taking place in the world of work, the emergence of new 
values, the confusion of youth, and the dynamics of organi- 
zational change and its concomitant conplexities that 
emphasize the importance and necessity of facing and coping 
with these problems today. 

Throughout the discussion a conceptual thread has 
emerged, emphasizing a paradox: the inpact of the problems 
discussed impinges on people, but the answers seem to rest 
with people acting as a catalyst for positive change and 
stability, and it is this emphasis on the need for people 
to act as change agents which provides the greatest import 
to this study on the role of self concept • 

Finally, although the problem is well grounded in the 
literature, the investigator has found no similar studies 
that fit the conceptual framework of this investigation. 
Thus, it is felt that this study will provide new insights. 

^Studs Terkel, Working (New York: Pantheon Books, A 
Division of Random House, 1974), p. xi. 
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Need for the Study 
The purpose of this study was to investigate the 
relationship between self concept, organizational concept, 
and the effects of their relative congruence on organiza- 
tional participation and work performance. 

The following is a siainmary of the needs for this 
study as deterrriLned by the purpose and background: 

1. It appears that both individuals and organizations are 
suffering confusion, anxiety, and alienation, precipi- 
tated by the scenario of the changing world of work, 
the work ethic, success values, and the subsequent 
search for "good work" 

2. Positive solutions and action strategies must be found 
to offset the negative manifestations of this problem 
which, in addition to the above, includes absenteeism, 
high turnover, lower profits, and individual unhappiness 

3* The paradox of the individual being the receiver of the 
problem and the source of answers to the problem empha- 
sizes the need to study that most personal and private 
aspect of individuals — their self concept — so that it 
can be determined how the self concept and its con- 
gruity with the organizational concept affects organiza- 
tional participation and work performance 

Anticipated Use of the Study 
Based on the knowledge of the problem and its conse- 
quences for organizations and people, it is apparent that 
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3nore study is needed. It is anticipated that this ex post 
facto field study will provide the following types of inf oi - 
mation: 

1. How the self concept relates to a subject's organiza- 
tional concept 

2. How the congruity of the self concept and organizational 
concept relates to effective organizational participa- 
tion and work performance 

3. What the significant aspects of self concepts and organi- 
zational concepts are that will provide beneficial data 
to help both individuals and organizations experience 
positive growth and deal with change 

4. Data and insights regarding self concept as an important 
variable of behavior, not only within organizations but 
also in other areas of life 

Information such as the above can be used by organi- 
zations to: 

1. Identify those individuals who are active and actualiz- 
ing in their behavior and who can positively identify 
with their organizations, thus providing a method of 
selecting change agents, leaders, and administrative 
personnel who can assist in the positive growth of the 
organization 

2. Obtain needed insights regarding the effect of the 
organization's structure, policies, and procedures on 
individuals 

3. Identify those individuals who are alienated, blocking 

27 
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change, inhibiting toward their co-workers, and 
experiencing problems of individual development and 
growth so that viable programs may be created within 
the organization to aid these individuals in overcoming 
their problems 
4. Provide information for counseling and guidance of 

individuals? e.g., through the identification of their 
self-problem areas , they may wish to initiate personal 
change toward self-actualization 

This data will also provide educators with information 
emphasizing the importance of teaching students to value 
themselves by developing emphasis on the total self con- 
cept, including the interactive variables of self-esteem, 
self -acceptance, and identity within the framework of 
reality. 

Finally, the information should suggest that more time 
and research be devoted to studying larger units of indivi- 
duals within organizations so that greater statistical 
significance is achieved. 

Rationale and Theoretical Grounding 
for the Study 

An exact presentation of the problem of investigating 
the relationship between self concept and organizational 
concept and the effects of their relative congruence on 
organizational participation and work performance would not 
be complete without a discussion of the theoretical ration- 
ale on which the study has been grounded. 
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The review of literature in chapter 2 will provide a 
comprehensive background for self -theory. This discussion 
will focus on Dr. William H. Fitts' conceptualization of 
self-theory as derived from the general field and quoted 
as follows: 

Self theory is strongly phenomenological in nature 
and based upon the general principle that man reacts to 
his phenomenal world in terms of the way he perceives 
this world. Probably the most salient feature of each 
person ' s phenomenal world is his own self — the self as 
seen, perceived, and experienced by him. This is the 
perceived self or the individual's self concept. The 
term self concept is much more commonly used than the 
simpler term self , because man is not always aware of 
his absolute, true, or actual self but only of his own 
concepts and perceptions of himself. The self concept, 
or self image, is learned by each person through his 
lifetime of experiences with himself , with other people 
and with the realities of the external world. 

Self theory holds that man's behavior is always 
meaningful and that we could understand each person's 
behavior if we could only perceive his phenomenal world 
as he does. Since this is impossible, our closest 
approximation is to understand this individual's self 
concept. The importance of the self concept is illus-- 
trated by the fact that not only is the self the most 
prominent aspect of the individual's phenomenal world, 
but it also tends to be the most stable feature. The 
person's environment is constantly shifting and chang- 
ing but the self concept is relatively fixed and stable 
Furthermore, self theory holds that the self concept is 
the frame of reference through which the individual 
interacts with his world. Thus, the self concept is a 
powerful influence in human behavior. We can never 
completely understand another person's actions or per- 
fectly predict his behavior, but knowledge of his self 
concept can advance such understanding and prediction.^ 

Relative to the foregoing rationale, the purpose of 

this study was to investigate the relationship between self 

concept , organizational concept , and the effects of their 



Fitts, The Self Concept and Self -Actualization , 
Studies on the Self Concept, Monograph 3 (Nashville: 
Counselor Recordings and Tests, July 1971), p. 3. 
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relative congruence on organizational participation and 
work performance, which is shown in table 1 by illustrating 
the independent and dependent variables of this study, 

TABLE 1 

INDEPENDENT AND DEPENDENT VARIABLES 
FOR THE STUDY 

Independent Variables Dependent Variables 

Self Concept Organizational Participation 

Organizational Concept Work Performance 



Hypotheses for the Study 
The following hypotheses were developed for the study: 
Hypothesis 1 . There is a significant positive rela- 
tionship between a subject's self concept and organizational 
concept 

Hypothesis 2 . Subjects with a positive conceptual 
state will exhibit active participation within the organi- 
zation 

Hypothesis 3 . Subjects with a positive conceptual 
state will exhibit acceptable work performance 

Hypothesis 4 . Subjects with a negative conceptual 
state will exhibit complacent participation within the 
organization 

Hypothesis 5 . Subjects with a negative conceptual 
state will exhibit substandard work performance 

30 
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Definition of Terms 

The following terms have been defined to provide a 
common basis for understanding the conduct of this study: 

Congruence . (a) Agreeable coexistence between self 
and organizational concept; (b) a self concept description 
where all variables are in relative harmony and agreement 

Inconqiruence . (a) Where there is a lack of fit or 
agreement between self and organizational concept; (b) a 
self concept which is characterized by a lack of harmony 
or fit between the internal and external frames of reference, 
the variables of consistency, conflict, and the amount of 
defensive distortion 

Self concept > The understanding an individual has 
of himself and as described by himself on a standardized 
self-report inventory ( Tennessee Self Concept Scale ). ^ 

Positive self concept s A self concept which is con- 
gruent among its variables and is characterized by a rela- 
tively average and nondeviant set of esteem scores with 
average-to-low self-certainty and with a wide distribution 
of distributors used to differentiate the self. It will 
also have an average-to-low amount of def ensiveness , com- 
bined with average-to-high psychological integration and an 
overall average-to-low amount of deviant syntptoms, along 
with a tendency to be able to both affirm what he is and is 

^Idem, Tennessee Self Concept Scale (Manual) , (Nash- 
ville: Counselor Recordings and Tests, 1965) • 
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no*: V a high degree of conflict or variability within 

the sell aescription. The specific variables will be de- 
rived from the Tennessee Self Concept Scale as described in 
chapter 3 

Negative self concept , (a) Deviant: the deviant 
negative self concept will be characterized by deviant self- 
esteem, high certainty of self with little variability in 
self -description, low psychological integration, and high 
deviant syitptoms: (b) incongruent: the incongiruent negative 
self concept will be characterized by an abnormal amount of 
def ensiveness , coupled with a tendency to overaffirm positive 
attributes, along with overly high self-esteem and an undue 
high amount of conflict and variability within the self- 
picture • The specific variables will be derived from the 
Tennessee Self Concept Scale as described in chapter 3 

Organizational concept . The way a subject describes 
his perception of his organizational setting during a survey 
interview 

Behavioral output . The behavioral orientation to the 
specific areas of organizational participation and work 
performance 

Organizational participation . Those activities directed 
at maintaiining, improving, or positively changing, as well 
as those :f holding the status quo (resisting), destroying, 
or dii^rup~iing the organizational climate, structure or 
setting 

Work performance . The manner in which assigned activ- 
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ities and responsibilities are carried out relative to 
established standards and policies 

Conceptual state > The combination of an individual's 
self concept and his organizational concept at time of 
evaluation 

Positive conceptual state > (a) Where both the self 
concept and organizational concept are equally positive and 
therefore congruent: (b) where both the organizational con-- 
cept and self concept are relatively positive but where 
incongruence occurs between the self and organizational con- 
cept and where the incongruence is either minor or favorably 
toward the organization 

Negative conceptual state > (a) Where both the self 
concept and organizational concept are equally negative: 
(b) where the organizational and self concept have differ- 
ing degrees of positive and negative attributes and are 
therefore incongruent and where the incongruence is 
unfavorably away from the organization 

Assumptions 

Relative to the hypotheses of the 3t:a^, it is inqpor- 
tant to consider the following assumptions for understand- 
ing the theoretical framework: 

1. . . the self concept is a signif icaurt ^^striable in 

human behavior in general . . . 

"'"Idem, The Self Concept and Behavior; Overview and 
Supplement , Studies on the Self Concept, Monograph 7 (Nash- 
ville: Counselor Recordings and Tests, June 1972), p. 5. 
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2. "In general and other things being equal, the more 
optimal the self concept the more effectively he will 
function, 

3. All persons, regardless of their background and unique 
personality characteristics, will control their behavior 
in accordance with the positive or negative nature of 
their self concept 

4. It is more difficult for organizations to develop posi- 
tive # humanized change and growth strategies by using 
macrotheories which are prescribed from the top down 
and consist of techniques of control through the power 
str-^-icture of management, since it negates the need for 
people within the organization to participate in the 
implementation of change and growth programs 

5. It is more feasible to institute humanized organizational 
change and growth by identifying the human resources 
throughout the organization who can and will facilitate 
change. When working on an individual basis/ create 
an interaction systert for change that permeates rarher 
than ixnposes its will, on the orgeinization? thus , jnoper- 
ation fostered and resistance is minimized 

6. Given :me uniqueness of people, we can help them anly 
after we know their perceptual and conceptual si=re 

■''Idem, The Self Concept and Perrormance , Studies on the 
Self Concept, Monograph 5 (Nashville: Counselor Rec=rci±Lngs 
and Tests, April 1972), p. 4« 
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Delimitations of the Study 
The following delimitations are iitposed on the study 
in order to provide rigor and consistency in an attenpt to 
overcome the inherent liinitations of the ex post facto 
method: 

1* An ex post facto field study of one midwestern manu- 
facturing company utilizing one organizational sample 
consisting of twenty first-line supervisors 

2. Controlled variables: All subjects will have a rainiinnm 
of one year experience, a demonstrated work competence, 
will report to the same superior, and will work in the 

- same environment 

3. Uncontrolled variables: Age, IQ, personality traits, 
family background, marital status, education, race, and 
socioeconomic status 

4. Time scope The investigation will be limited to one 
incDact - not to exceed three months for complete 
irrterviewizag, testing, and evaiixation of subjects so 
triat tbs tcane frame will be held constant 

Limitations of the Study 
The e::: post facto field study inherently inposes the 
following limitations: 

1. Randomized sampling was not possible; all subjects vwsre 
self-selected based on position and minimum length c± 
service 

2* Due to tne subjective nature of the study, contrcis 
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were established wherever possible to hold investigator 
bias to a minimum 

3. Since data collection on organizational participation 
and work perf onnance was supplied by the superiors of 
the subjects, it is felt that certain "halo" effects 
may have been present that were not revealed by the 
study, even though independent judges were used 

4. Since the study used twenty subjects, broad generaliza- 
tions to the population at large will be limited and 
tentative 

5. The focus of the study was on the individual and his 
behavior. The structure of the organization and exist- 
ing interpersonal relations and dynamics were .lot 
investigated from either the ^fective or cognitive 
aomair to determine attitudinal effects 

Method of Investigation 

TIt 5 ex post facto field stud ' involved the ^~ady of 
twenty first-line supervisors of a nidwesrern manufacturing 
compai: &e strategy for investigating the prohism was 
based cn the need to conduct an intensive invest±gation of 
one sample group of a functioning organization on a time- 
concentrated impact basis. 

All subjects were first interviewed to asxr^rmine or- 
csnizati-rinal concept which was corroborated by an interview 
vith each subject *s significant pe^. 

During the interview process all subjects were con- 
currently evaluated for organizaticnal participation and 
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work performance by three independent judges. The results 
were collected and computed by an associate of the investi- 
gator but wers not revealed to the investigator • 

After tte interviews, each subject was administered a 
self -report inventory to determine self concept • At the 
completion of the impact irr/estigation, all data was 
analyzed relnrdve to the hypotheses stated* 

Refer t:c chapter 3 ^^,or a complere discussion of the 
selection and development of the instruments, analysis of 
the procedures used, and a discussion the data analysis 
strategy. 

Snrmnary 

This chapter intrrrjdnced the pi^iirpose of this study 
which was to ::^r. sstiZ.gBz:ze zihe relaticnshz-p between the role 
of self concept and or::gani::3ational crriacapt and the effects 
of their relat::— =- concmenn^ on orgsndzarrional participation 
and work perfonssnce. 

The background and significance of the problem and the 
attendant needs for the study have been justified on the 
basis of the Tseed for individuals to untierstand themselves 
and develcr^ pmsiLtive self concepts sc trnat they can cope 
with the prcszlems of orgHnizationaJ. zrxange and growth. 

The anticipated uss of the resiiJLrs of this study was 
presented against a grounding based apon a theoretical 
rationale of the se]-f . 

The hypotheses guiding this srrrudy were presented, and 
then the pi— ^neters cortr:rriXling this atudy were discussed 
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under the definition of terms, assunqptions , and delimita- 
tions. The direction of the study was presented in a dis- 
cussion of the method of investigation. 

In chapter 2 a review of literature, based on an 
interdisciplinary inquiry, will further ground the problem 
and justify the need for the study as well as provide addi- 
tional substantiation of the theoretical rationale. 

Chapter 3 will provide a discussion of the research 
design and methodology controlling the investigation? the 
results of the investigation will be presented in chapter 4 
and chapter 5 will summarize the entire study, discuss the 
findings, conclusions, implications, and provide recommen- 
dations . 
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CHAPTER II 

REVIEW OP LITERATtJRE 

This Chapter will present a review of the literature 
related to the study. Due to the interdisciplinary nature 
of this investigation and the quantity of extant literature 
relative to the subject, the review will draw on knowledge 
grounded in the fields delineated under the five following 
topical areas: 

1. General Management and Organizational Theory 

2. General Psychology, Guidance and Counseling, and Edu- 
cational Theory 

3. Social/Organizational Psychology and Group Dynamics 

4. The Field of Self --Psychology 

5. The Tennessee Self Concept Research Program 

It should be noted that additional literature reviews 
relative to the background and significance of the problem 
were presented in chapter 1; thus, this chapter deals 
specifically with the general theory, concepts, and research 
of each topical area as it pertains to the stated problem. 

General Management and Organizational Theory 
Management and Organizational Dynamics 
This portion will focus the review on the interaction 
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between people and organizations for mutual goal attainment 

in change and growth situations and thus illustrate the 

need for the individual to act as a catalyst for change. 

George Strauss presents a critical guide on the use 

and misuse of Organizational Development as a change 

strategy for organizations and suggests: 

Actually, what OD needs is to adopt the techniques 
used to the specific client. As in psychotherapy, 
short-term treatments with limited behavioral objec- 
tives may often be more useful than depth intervention. 
Cognitive, attitudinal, and stnactural changes are all 
inportant, but the particular combination and sequencing 
should vary from client to client. 

Brown argues that despite the development of large 
scale organizations and their tendency to impose the imper- 
sonal approach of science and technology to organizations , 
they are still by nature human organizations and thus 
subject to the behavior of the collective personalities who 
make it up. Therefore, effective organizations will be 
those who are sensitive to the human element and its mani- 
fest needs. ^ 

Similarly, Drucker and Pearse, in two separate articles, 
argue that effective executive performance is demonstrated 
through performance made possible by continual self- 
development, necessitated by the problem of continued and 
rapidly changing conditions, as well as the knowledge 

■'"George Strauss, "Organizational Development: Credits 
and Debits,*' Organizational Dynamics 1 (Winter, 1973): 18. 

^J. Douglas Brown, The Human Nature of Organizations 
(New York: American Management Assoqiations , 1973) , p. 1/ 
168. 
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exp]-osion. ^ 

Jacobs and Jillson feel that executive productivity 

will be increased by providing (1) greater responsibility 

through interactive goal setting and improved communications 

( 2 ) a commitment by organizations to improve productivity 

in their own ranks; and (3) the commitment of individual 

2 

executives to their own self -development • Bennis augments 

this with three requirements for achievement; (1) freedom 

to speak without fear, (2) objectivity, and (3) the ability 

3 

to know what is feasible and possible. 

Organizational Behavior and 
Effective Performance 

This portion demonstrates the importance of the 
relationship between the organization and the individual 
for effective performance. 

Addressing the problem of organizational behavior, 
Owens' thesis calls for a recognition of the differences 
between organizational and personal requirements necessary 
to achieve compatibility between organization and personal 
goals on the premise: the greater the goal compatibility, 
the greater the oi'ganizational performance. He feels a 

^Peter F. Drxicker, The Effective Executive (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1967), p. 68; Robert P. Pearse, Manager to 
Manager; What Managers Think of Management Development , an 
AMA Survey Report (New York: AMACOM, 1974) , p. 4. 

2 

Herman S. Jacobs and Katherine Jillson, Executive 
Productivity , an AMA Survey Report (New York: AMACOM, 
1974) , p. 3. 
3 

Warren Bennis i "Conversation: An Interview with 
Warren Bennis," Organizational Dynamics 2 (Winter 1974): 66. 
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heuristic approach will provide management with a proper 

method of applying behavioral science knowledge to their 

1 

respective problems* 

A study by Bowers and Seashore extends this thought 

by demonstrating the utility of general and supportive 

2 

styles of supervision for effective behavior. 

Day and Hamblin demonstrated in a study extending 

this theme that tightly controlled and punishment-oriented 

styles of leadership have dysfunctional consequences in 

3 

terms of long-run behavior and attitudes. Marrow, in dis- 
cussing power versus permissiveness , enphasizes that the 
solution today to people-production problems is intelligent 
participation which he sees as systems implemented thought- 
fully and scientifically to blend corporate and individual 
objectives, thus providing people with a sense of involve- 
ment by showing them that their intelligence and responsi- 

4 

bility are valued. 

Meyer, Kay, and French: Meyer r and Leader feel that 
self-perception and self-appraisal are in^xDrtant methods 

^Robert G. Owens, Organizational Behavior in Schools 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J. : Prentice-Hall , 1970) , pp. 52-58. 

David G. Bowers and Stanley E. Seashore, "Predicting 
Organizational Effectiveness with a Four-Factor Theory of 
Leadership," Administrative Science Quarterly 2 (1966): 
238-63. 

Robert C. Day and Robert L. Hamblin, "Some Effects of 
Close and Punitive Styles of Supervision," American Journal 
of Sociology 69 (1964): 499-510. 

"^Alfred J. Marrow, ed. , The Failure of Success (New 
York: American Management Association, 1972), pp. 18-19. 
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for inproving performance without threat and conflict, on 

the premise that an individual personally involved in his 

own development will behave in a manner to improve his 

performance by honestly using his assets, liabilities, and 

development needs. He will do this with willingness and 

will be open to discussing these factors with his super- 
1 

visor. 



Motivation, Job Satisfaction 
and Achievement 

This portion illustrates the complexity of individuals 
in their pursuit of achievement and the importance of goal 
compatibility between individuals and organizations, based 
on their mutual and intrinsic interests. 

Lawler, in discussing motivation and self-esteem, 
maintains that it is very difficult to motivate low-esteem 
individuals, since they underestimate their abilities and 
thus will not have high expectancies of achievement. Con- 
versely, it is easier to motivate high-esteem individuals, 

since they can realistically appraise their abilities and 

2 

thus have high expectations of achievement. 



Herbert H. Meyer, Emanual Kay, and John R. P. French, 
Jr., "Split Roles in Performance Appraisal," Harvard Business 
Review 43 (1965): 123-29; Herbert H. Meyer, "Feedback That 
Spurs Performance," in The Failure of Success , ed. Alfred J. 
Marrow (New York: American Management Association, 1972) , 
pp. 199-211; Gerald C. Leader, "Interpersonally Skillful 
Bank Officers View Their Behavior," Journal of Applied 
Behavioral Science 9 (July-August 1973): 484--97. 

^Edward E. Lawler III, Motivation in Work Organiza - 
tions (Monterey, Calif.: Brooks/Cole Publishing Co., A 
Division of Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1973), pp. 54-55. 
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Dichter, in discussing "creating involvement," asks 
that industry help the en^jloyee develop a new self concept 
on the proposition that self concept is not what a person is 
but what he thinks he is, and if management helps to create 
and satisfy this self concept, then motivation will be 
intrinsic rather than extrinsic. 

Fitzgerald supports this point of view in his attack 
on motivation theory on the basis that current motivational 
theory deals with things, inducements, and dismal vocabu- 
lary, rather than on the reality level of becoming a society 
of persons and utilizing people, not as objects. but as 

unique h\aman beings who can contribute fundamentally and 

2 

with value to our work systems. 

Sales and Strauss have discussed the importance of 
work on the basis that mature human beings require high 
levels of egoistic and self-actualizing need-satisfactions 
from their jobs, which is supported by their findings that 
unrewarding jobs create an unhealthy situation, harmful to 
the individual, the organization, and society in general. 
They also present an opposing argument that the foregoing 
is nonsense — many people adjust easily to dull work, since 
they center their lives away from the job and therefore 

^Ernest Dichter, Motivating Human Behavior (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1971), pp. 213-15. 

2 

T. H. Fitzgerald, "Why Motivation Theory Doesn't 
Work," Harvard Business Review 49 (July/August, 1971): 
37-44. 
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expect relatively few satisfactions from it.''" 

In contrast, Seashore and Barnowe have stated that 
their research indicates that work satisfaction is indeed 
related to self-actualization and that the motivating fac- 
tors of work are those that ixtpinge upon the worker's self- 
respect, his chance to perform well in his work, and his 
chance of personal achievement, growth, and competence, 
and that people denied this self -actualization are those 
who are classically labeled as having the "blue-collar" 
blues . ^ 

Deci speaks of worker satisfaction on the basis of 
intrinsic motivation which creates job satisfaction, as 
opposed to extrinsic motivation which may, in fact, reduce 
intrinsic motivation and therefore decrease job satisfac- 
tion, with emphasis on the fact that intrinsic motivation 
helps to maintain a person's sense of self-esteem and per- 
sonal worth. ^ 

Herzberg supports this view, stipulating that money, 
environment, etc., are hygenic factors and do not contrib- 
ute to motivation or changes in attitudes and that the key 
to job satisfaction, again, is intrinsic or personal 

^Leonard R. Sales and George Strauss , Human Behavior 
in Organizations (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1966) , pp. 22-25. 

^S. E. Seashore and J. T. Barnowe, "Collar Color 
Doesn't Count," Psychology Today , August 1972, pp. 52-54. 

^E. L. Deci, "Work — Who Does Not Like It and Why," 
Psychology Today , August 1972, pp. 57-58. 
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satisfaction as related to self-esteem.^ 

Cribbin goes further on the importance of self concept 
and organizational success and states that every manager 
sees himself in a unique way, and so important is this 
self concept to organizational success that the executive's 
view of himself becomes the most crucial tool in developing 
and maintaining a productive and satisfactory administrative 
career. He further states that this self-image is the 
executive's psychic center of gravity and that a career 
crisis is therefore basically a crisis of the "self," and 
the Slim total of all of a manager's self concepts (roles) 
determines his style of management, his achievements, and 
his happiness. 

Cummings supports Cribbin in a study to test Herz- 
berg's theory. He hypothesized and found that job satisfac- 
tion (motivators) and job dissatisfaction (hygienics) 
differ within the hierarchy of the organization. His study 
consisted of designing a questionnaire to provide respon- 
dents with a rank-order selection between job dissatisf iers 
(hygienics) , and job satisfiers (motivators) on ten work 
values. The test was administered to 310 employees at 
various levels within the organizational hierarchy, with 
the results being that lower level employees selected 

"'"Frederick Herzberg, "Managers or Animal Trainers?" 
Management Review 62 (July 1972): 2-15. 

^ James J. Cribbin, Effective Managerial Leadership 
(New York: American Management Association, 1972) , pp. 78- 
83. 
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hygienic values in approximately 40 percent of their first 

four ranks and motivational values in 60 percent. Higher 

level employees selected hygienic factors in approximately 

10 percent of their first four ranks and motivational values 

in 90 percent 

Kaplan, Tausky, and Bolaria lent support to this by 

citing sixteen studies on Motivation-Hygiene Theory on a 

diversity of groups and found that seven supported the 

theory and nine did not. In all but two of the dissenting 

studies, high-level employee subjects were used. In all of 

the agreeing studies, high-level employee subjects were 

used. They concluded that to mo:rivate workers z 

The first step should be through an aasessaaent of their 
present needs and wants with respect xd work. Aware- 
ness of the various orientations to should lead 
to a clearer picture of why an indivirassl seeks employ- 
ment at a particular firm, and what i» w<snt3 and 
expects to get out of his job in the awbej- of such things 
as "meaningful" work experience, salary, working condi- 
tions, and supervision.^ 

In discussing personality versus the organization, 
Argyris points out that formal organizations are uninten- 
tionally designed to discourage the autonomous and involved 
worker, and we must therefore work for change to create 
autonomy and encourage involvement, especially if we are to 
address the startling statistics that only 25 percent of the 

■'"Paul W. Cummings, "Does Herzberg's Theory Really 
Work?" Management Review 64 (February 1975): 35-37. 

^H. Roy Kaplan, Curt Tausky, and Bhopinder S. Bolaria, 
"The Human Relations View of Motivation: Fact of Fantasy?" 
Organizational Dynamics 1 (Autumn 1972): 75-79. 
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respondents in a national survey conducted in 1972 felt that 
public and private organizations perform well."'" Grossman 
suggests the following in discussing change and change 
agents : 

-1. Recognize that factory foremen and office supervisors 
are front runners of change 

2. Systems must be implemented that give them knowledge and 

2 

responsibility for change 

Drucker sees change in the context of the "knowledge worker" 

who will on-^v react tc a new managemesnt style that encourages. 

3 

self-motivarrLon and seif-directxon fox praductivity . 

In sunmary this review of general management snd 
organizational theory has illustrated the problem precipi- 
tated by the dynamics of organizational change and growth. 
It has also demonstrated that the solutions are intrinsic 
to the ability of individual members of organizations to 
act as positive catalysts for change, thus reemphasizing the 
paradox discussed in chapter 1. 

"'"Chris Argyris, "Personality vs. Organization," 
Organizational Dynamics 3 (Autumn 1974): 3-7. 

^Lee Grossman, The Change Agent (New York: AMACOM, 
A Division -"^f American Management Associations, 1974), 
pp. 20-21. 

•^Peter P. Druckeri Management : Tasks # Responsibili - 
ties. Practices (New Yorkl Harper & Row, 1974), pp. 176-77. 
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General Psychology, Guidaace and Counseling 
and Educational Theory 

Behaviorism 

This portion of the review will focus on behaviorism, 
which opposes the tenets of self -psychology, 

Skianer, the primary proponent of behaviorism, summed 
up his po3iticn of denying the self by illustrating in the 
behaviorist model that man is completely at the mercy of 
his previous conditioning and present environment. Although 
the person he is controls what he does , the person he is 
has been determined by past conditioning. Thus, man's 
belief in freedom of choice is largely an illusion. The 
solution proposed is a Utopian world designed by benevolent 
behavior engineers , using systematic application of learn- 
ing principles and behavior modification procedures.^ 

In an interview in 1973, Skinner emphasized his posi- 
tion that scientific design and behavior modification of 
industry and people is the solution to today's people- 
problems within the world of work. He predicted, "In the 
not-too-distant future, however, a new breed of industrial 

manager may be able to apply the principles of operant 

2 

conditioning effectively. " 

In Skinner's latest writing, he finds himself in a 

^B. F. Skinner, Beyond Freedom and Dignity (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1971). 

^Idem, ''Conversation: An Iiterview with B. F. Skinner, 
Organizational Dynamics 1 (Winter 1973): 31-40. 
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paradox of trying to explain self-management while still 

denying the existence of a "self." He defines self- 

managemert as follows: 

InteH^ectual self-management • . . is a matter of 
changxng a situation until a response appears which 
solves a problem, the problem-solving repertoire making 
the repertoire containing the successful solution more 
effective. The two repertoires are more easily dis- 
tinguished in ethical self -management. The managed 
self is composed of what is significantly called selfish 
behavior — the product of the biological reinforcers to 
which the species has been made sensitive through 
natural selection. The managing self, on the other 
hand, is set up mainly by the social environment, which 
has i^s selfish reasons for teaching a person to alter 
his behavior in such a way that it becomes less aversive 
and possibly more reinforcing to others.^ 

Whyre agrees with Skinner's position but emphasizes 
that in the "real" world of work, effective organizational 
control of people can only come from an intelligent con- 
sideration of the positive interaction between people 

2 

within an organizational framework with specified tasks. 

Braginsky and Braginsky disagree. In discussing 

behavior is t methodology, they point out: 

If an experimenter rejects the concept of human intelli- 
gence, thought, and creativity, then these factors can- 
not enter either into the design of his e>qperiment, the 
questions he asks, or the answers he postulates. In 
short , ejqperiments , quantification , and observable 
responses of subjects are no protection against the 
production of myths. ^ 



Idem, About Behaviorism (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1974) , 176-77. 

^William F. Whyte, "Skinnerian Theory in Organizations," 
Psychology Today , April 1972, p. 67. 

"^Benjamin M. Braginsky and Dorothea D. Braginsky, 
Mainstream Psychology: A Criticme (New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart & Winston, 1974), p. 51. 
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Mental Hey.lth and Hiunan Fxirsctioning 
This portion of the review will -Illustrate the impor- 
tance of the self concept in terms of isntal health and 
behavior. 

Coleman feels that the elements of the self concept 
define the traits of the healthy persoi:. emphasizing self- 
acceptance, realistic perception of oixb^s self and others, 
self-reliance and direction, and self— ar:tualization. He 
also sees the "self as a unifying theme," as a needed 
principle of personality to permit cognizance of the sub- 
jective experience of the individual, including the aware- 
ness of self,^ 

Coleman and Freud emphasize that loss of self-esteem 

2 

is a factor of maladjustment, depression, and anxiety. 

Glasser^s concept of reality therapy entphasizes that 
the requisite for healthy adjustment is the need to feel 
worthwhile to ourselves and others and that this is accom- 
plished by taking the responsibility to satisfy one*s needs 

in a way that does not deprive others of fulfilling their 
3 

needs. He also stresses the need for involvement with 
self and others so that one can determine his successful 

^ James C« Coleman, Abnormal Psycholocrv and Modern 
Life, 4th ed« (Glenview, 111.: Scot, Foresman & Co., 1972), 
pp. 16, 65. 

^Ibid. , p. 17: Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers , ed. 
Ernest Jones, vol* 4: Mourning and Melancholia (New York: 
Basic Books, 1959), pp. 154-57. 

\illiam Glasser, Reality Therapy (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1965), pp. 10-21. 
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identity from which he gains self-confidence, which moti- 
vates him toward positive involvement, as opposed to the 
person who identifies himself as a failure and thus loses 
self-confidence and avoids involvement 



Self, Identity, and Change 
In this portion, the following investigators demon- 
strate the importance of iaentity formation within the self- 
concept in order to facilitate viable change. 

Perls et al feel that a sense of one's self is essen- 
tial for human functioning; when the perception is reality- 
based, then one experiences vitality and excitement and 

2 

increasingly sharpened identity. Blocher concurs with 
this through his concept of "identity formation" which he 
considers a central developmental problem for man, particu- 
larly in dealing with self -understanding and self -acceptance. 

• . . the struggle for answers to identity questions 
is more than an abstract philosophical exercise. With- 
out some answers to these questions , many people seem 
unable to provide organization to their lives, or to 
attach personal meaning to the events and experiences 
that confront them. Such individuals often cannot 
commit themselves to purposes, take appropriate risks 
to achieve goals, or establish valut, systems that give 
direction and consistency to their behavior. They are 
often unable to take responsibility for their own lives 
or to accept the consequences of their own behavior. 
The term "identity structure" is used here to describe 
and explain the personality organization process that 
seems to give meaning and consistency to behavior. 



Idem, The Identity Society (New York: Harper & Row, 
1972), pp. 8-10, 54, 58-95. 

2 

Frederick Perls, Ralph F. Hefferline, and Paul 
Goodman, Gestalt Therapy (New York: Dell Publishing Co., 
1951) , pp. 465-66. 
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The identity structure is a psychological construct that 
embraces the whole constellation of self -referent ideas , 
attitudes, and emotions by which an individual knows 
himself."'" 

Beit-Hallahmi concludes that identity formation is a 

central problem in vocational choice? e.g. , it is difficult 

to decide what one wants to do before one knows his identity. 

Johnson, Zimmer, and Neufeldt approach this concept through 

a systems approach to the "Person" and the "World of Work. " 

Their central theme includes matching the total identity of 

3 

a person to a job with compatible components. 

Shertzer and Stone approach this problem from the 
viewpoint of self concept and role performance. Their posi- 
tion essentially is that role performance, which is the 
effectiveness with which an individual performs a given 
role, affects the self concept: e.g. # if the requirements of 
the role are congruent with the self concept, then success 
will be achieved. However, if there is incongruity, then 
the resultant conflict will produce anxiety. Thus, indivi- 
duals need to choose roles that correctly fit their self 

^Donald H. Blocher, Developmental Counseling (New 
York: Ronald Press, 1966), pp. 8-9. 

^Benjamin Beit-Hallahmi, "Counseling with the SVIB: 
The 'Ideal Self,'" Personnel and Guidance Journal 52 
(December 1973): 256-61. 

•^Richard Johnson, "The Person as a Sxibsystem, " 
Journal of Employment Counseling 10 (September 1973): 118-26: 
Jules Zimmer and Susan A. Neufeldt, "The World of Work as a 
Subsystem," Journal of Employment Counseling 10 (September 
1973): 136-44. 
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concept.^ 

Braxnmer and Shostrom feel that one of the basic impli* 

cations of self-theories is that the individual is the 

center of focus; he holds the power of growth and meaningful 

perception within himself. Thus, the responsibility for 

change and the locus of evaluation of his experience and 

value system are within himself, and it is therefore his 

2 

responsibility to initiate change and growth. 

Patterson, in discussing positive changes from a coun- 
seling point of view, feels that individuals can be helped 
to initiate change and growth in environments Tuodeled after 
the counseling relationship, which includes, in part, 
acceptance, caring, openness, and honest communications. 
He emphasizes that these environments can be created through 
good interpersonal relations in industry as well as institu- 
tions."^ 

The Positive and Negative Aspects 
of the Self 

This portion illustrates the positive and negative 
nature of self concept formation and its consequences. 

DiVesta and Thompson, speaking from an educational 



Bruce Shertzer and Shelley C. Stone, Fundamentals of 
Guidance , 2nd ed. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1971), 
pp. 348-49. 

Lawrence M. Brammer and Everett L. Shostrom, 
Therapeutic Psychology , 2nd ed. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1968) , pp. 50, 82. 

"^C. H. Patterson, Theories of Counseling and Psycho - 
therapy (New York: Harper & Row, 1966), pp. 504-7. 
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psychology standpoint, address the relationship of goal- 
selection, attainment i and motivation relative to the dynam- 
ics of self-image. They feel that motivation is essentially 
activity toward a relevant goal, and the attainment of this 
goal is associated with satisfaction which is reinforcing to 
goal-oriented behavior. They stress that the goal orienta- 
tion may be either positive or negative; in other words, 
acceptable or nonacceptable behavior. They feel that for 
motivation and goal direction to be positive, it must be 
based first on a positive goal selection and then positively 
reinforced through the proper feedback of information to the 
person. Improper feedback or improper inteirpretation of 
feedback can destroy positive motivation and create negative 
motivation and behavior. Thus, the degree to which a person 
has positive or negative experiences in this regard, he 
will, in effect, be creating a positive or negative self- 
image . 

McMullen has proposed a model for an "Achiever it 

Motivation Workshop" to aid in teaching students how to 

select positive goals and hopefully start them toward posi- 

2 

tive self concept and eventually self-actualization. 

Coleman views the negative self concept in terms of 

^Francis J. DiVesta and George G. Thompson, Educa - 
tional Psychology: Instruction and Behavioral Change (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crof ts /"Educational Division, 
Meredith Corporation, 1970), pp. 148-96. 

^Ronald S. McMullen, "The Achievement Motivation 
Workshop/' Personnel and Guidance Journal 51 (May 1973): 
642-46. 
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a confused sense of self-identity which creates an inability 
to find satisfying values and meaning in life and conse- 
quently produces self -alienation. He emphasizes that if 
the self-structure is faulty, it will tend to be perpetuated 
as an unhealthy influence on subsecjuent personality devel- 
opment and behavior. He feels that development of a healthy 
self-structure is related to the task of finding answers to 
the questions: (1) Who am I? (identity) , (2) Where am I 
going? (goals), and (3) Why? (values). Therefore, the 
faulty self-structure comes from a failure to answer these 
questions or to base the answers on inaccurate data. Either 
cycle seems to be self -perpetuating.^ 

Van Cleve Morris , addressing the philosophy of exis- 
tentialism, stresses that it is necessary to accept the 
positive self in order to reject the negative so that a 
life of essence can be pursued: 

. - . the project of living one's life in such a 
way as to be deserving of something better than nothing- 
ness and obliteration: to confront nothingness, to 
deny nothingness, by filling it up with a life that 
ought never to be lost or annihilated.^ 

In summary this section has provided an overview of 

behaviorism. Also, it demonstrated that self concept is 

considered an important human variable within the areas of 

identity formation, responsible action, mental health, and 

a concomitant of role-performance, motivation, and occupa- 

"'"Coleman, Abnormal Psychology and Modern Life , p. 165. 

^Van Cleve Morris, Existentialism in Edujgation (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1966), pp. 28-29. 
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tional choice. 

It was further demonstrated that awareness of self 
can serve as a basic philosophy of life by illustrating that 
we can choose our essence through self-identity? thus / 
again, the self concept as a catalyst for change. 



This portion of the review will deal with the self in 
its social, organizational, and group context. It demon- 
strates the complexities of the interaction process between 
the self and important others relative to performance. 

Self concept and its relationship to motivational 
factors and work performance in the organizational setting 
has been given significant treatment by Korman. In his 
review of research of investigators such as Aronson and 
Carl, Smith I Adams, Andrews, Baron, Lewin, and others / he 
concludes : 

Individuals will be motivated to perform on a task 
or a job in a manner which is consistent with the self- 
image with which they approach the task or job situa- 
tion. That is, to the extent that their self -concept 
concerning the job or task situation requires effective 
performance in order to result in consistent cognitions , 
then, to that extent, they will be motivated to change 
in effective performance. 

Other approaches to motivation and v/ork performance 

have been initiated by other investigators. Zajonc studied 

the behavioral effects of the presence of others and postu- 



Abraham K. Korman, Industrial and Organizational 
Psychology (Englewood Cliff s , N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1971), 

pp, 39-47. 



Social/Organizational Psychology 



and Group Dynamics 
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lates that the presence of others raises the arousal level, 

which improves the performance of well-learned responses, 

but inhibits learning.^ Archer investigated individual 

behavior in groups in a study of power and concluded that 

individuals higher in power were more active and expressed 

change toward a more positive self concept, and those low 

in power were less active and changed toward a more nega- 

2 

tive self concept. 

Hall studied the effectiveness of group behavior and 
found that ineffective group behavior could be attributed 
to the ignoring of the requirements of group maintenance: 
e.g. , as long as individual members were trying to satisfy 
thei^' needs, they could not concentrate on the group's 
goals. 

Zander, in a study of productivity and group success, 
postulates that emphasis on individual achievement can be 
counter-productive to group success , particularly if the 
high achiever is the "boss" who sets unrealistically high 
goals for the group and consequently forces the members to 
settle for much smaller goals since his are hopeless • 
Zander feels that the solution is to allow the group to 

"'■Robert B. Zajonc, "Social Facilitation," Science 149 
(1965): 269-74. 

^Dane Archer/ "Power in Groups: Self Concept Changes 
of Powerful and Powerless Group Members," Journal of Applied 
Behavioral Science 10 (April-May- June 1974) : 208-20. 

"^Jay Hall, "Decisions, Decisions, Decisions," Psychol - 
ogy Today , November 1971, pp. 51-54^ 
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participate in establishing the goals of the group. ^ 

Ohlsen, in discussing group success and maintenance, 
has concluded that we have to be careful when evaluating 
group success: e.g. i a necessary condition to group success 
is group conrniitment. But when a group has high commitment, 
its members will esqperience an openness and motivation to 
change, based on the solidarity of their group and their 
commitment to pursue both the group goals and their indepen- 
dent goals. This is therapeutic in group counseling. How- 
ever, where group tasks are involved, this could result in 
"group think" where the group may not be responsive to 
feedback from external sources, which would enable them to 
make more valid and profitable decisions. 

In discussing the requirement of congruence and group 
maintenance, Ohlsen believes that if they are not provided, 
then the basic need-satisfaction of the group members will 
be denied, thus causing them to form informal siabgroups in 
order to gain satisfaction of their personal needs. This 
will cause a dysfunction of the foinmal group and its effec- 
tiveness at all levels of activity and could create further 

problems on an interpersonal level through the undirected 

2 

efforts of the informal groups. 

"^Alvin P. Zander, "Productivity and Group Success: 
Team Spirit vs. the Individual Achiever," Psycholocrv Today , 
November 1974, pp. 64-68. 

'^Merle M. Ohlsen, Group Counseling (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1970), pp. 49-74. 
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In summary the foregoing has conceptualized the com- 
plexities of the interactive effects operating on people- 
to*-people situations, people-to-task situations, and task- 
to-people situations. This illustrates the importance of 
finding a catalyst such as the self concept to aid in pro- 
viding order to the often conflicting and confounding 
variables that exist in these complex situations. It demon- 
strates that as people know themselves and each other, then 
the problem of group maintenance is reduced; and as this 
problem is reduced, there will be more time left for task 
and goal achievement. 

The Field of Self -Psychology 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the role 
of self concept, organizational concept, and the effects 
of their relative congruence on organizational participa- 
tion and work performance. 

This section of the literature review will deal 
specifically with the general field of self concept psychol-- 
ogy and will be presented under the following four general 
topics in order to form a conceptual framework which encom- 
passes the extant literature: 

1. A general overview of self -psycho logy 

2. Self-esteem and behavior 

3. Self-control, self -management , and change 

4. Self concept, career, and work 
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State of the Art of Self Concept Research 
Wylie's 1961 extensive review of self concept research 
literature has emphasized that personality theories stres- 
sing the self have become an increasingly important area 
of study. She concluded that the results of research have 
been less than fruitful for four reasons: 

1. Lack of proper scientific characteristics of the 
theories 

2. Inevitable problems of developing good research in new 
areas 

3. Inability to synthesize research due to the larger 
number of independent investigators, rather than a 
planned research program. (Note: it is for this reason 
that this study s based on the Tennessee Self Concept 
Research Program discussed in the next section. ) 

4. Avoidable methodological flaws^ 

In Wylie's 1974 revision, she holds basically to the 
same conclusions but provides a much more extensive review 
of methodological considerations and measuring instruments 
of the self concept. Within this revision she pleads for 
more unified, consistent, and methodologj.cally sound x-esearch 
programs to provide more rapid advancement in the state of 

^Ruth Wylie, The Self Concept: A Critical Survey of 
Pertinent Research Literature (Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1961), pp. 322-24. 
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the art of self concept research.^ 

Hall and Lindzey argue for better personality research 

but urge postponement of synthesis: 

It is our strong conviction, then, that this is not 
the appropriate time or circiamstance for an attempted 
synthesis or integration of personality theories. In 
simplest teirms we feel that it is unwise to atteitpt a 
synthesis of theories whose empirical utility remains 
largely undemonstrated. Why make a conceptual arrange- 
ment in terms of aesthetic reaction and internal con- 
sistency when the important issue is how these elements 
fare in the face of empirical data? Far more fruitful, 
we believe , than any attempt at a master theory is the 
careful development and specification of a single exist- 
ing theory with simultaneous attention to relevant 
empirical data. The ultimate answer to any theoretical 
issue lies in well-controlled empirical data, and the 
nature of such data will be adequately defined only as 
the theories themselves are better developed. It is 
one thing to change a theory in the light of exnpirical 
data which force upon the theorist some essential change , 
and quite another to change a theory because of some 
conflicting rational or evaluative issue. Our faith is 
that almost any theory if it is systematically extended 
and coupled with extensive eiitpirical research offers 
greater hope for advance than an amalgamation of exist- 
ing theories some of which are poorly stated and pre- 
cariously related to empirical data.^ 

Since 1949 a comprehensive school of self-theory has 

evolved. The publications have proliferated at an enormous 

3 

rate. Wylie cites over one thousand research articles. 
Gordon and Gergen point out that today self concept research 



Idem, The Self Concept , vol. 1: A Review of Methodo - 
logical Considerations and Measuring Instruments , rev. ed. 
in 2 vols. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1974), 
pp. 330-31. 

2 

Calvin S. Hall and Gardner Lindzey, Theories of 
Personality , 2nd ed. (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc, 
1970) , p. 602. 

\ylie. The Self Concept , vol. 1, rev. ed. , pp. 332-99. 
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has accounted for more than two thousand publications.^ 

Fitts has cited over five hundred articles based on the 

2 

Tennessee Self Concept Research Program. Therefore, for 
the purpose of this study the following portion of the 
literature review will be narrowed to present a conceptual 
framework of self-psychology by highlighting its history 
and development, an effort toward synthesis, and the con- 
comitant roles of self-esteem and behavior, self-control 
for change, and the self concept in terms of career work. 

History and Development 
William James, the nineteenth century psychologist, 
pioneered the development of a psychology of the "self." 
In his hypothesis he felt that the personality is made up 
of many selves. He labeled these the material self, the 
social self, the spiritual self, and the pure Ego. The 
material self consists of one's positions: the social self 
is how he is regarded by others: the spiritual self con- 
sists of self -psychological faculties and dispositions; and 
the Ego was defined as a stream of thought which constitutes 
one's sense of personal identity. These selves were based 
on constituents of self-f eelings , actions of self-seeking, 
and self-preservation. James felt that these many selves 
converged to a point of self-esteem and that it was this 

^C. Gordon and K. J. Gergen, eds. , The Self and Social 
Interaction , vol. 1 (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc.* 
1968). 

2 

Fitts, TSCS Bibliography (Nashville: Dede Wallace 
Center, 1974). 
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self-esteem relative to man's pretentions which set the 
stage for motivation, accomplishments and mental health in 
every individual. He believed that the self must be viewed 
both introspectively and in a social psychological context. 
James felt that through this process of the self, one 
develops a positive or negative nature, acquired through 
the ratio of the self's successes to its pretentions."^ 
The Jamesian hypothesis lay the groundwork for many subse- 
quent investigations. 

Hall and Lindzey point out that the term "self,^^ as 
used in modern psychology, has come to have two distinct 
meanings. The first, self-as-object , denotes a person's 
attitudes, feelings, perceptions, and evaluations of him- 
self as a self-object. In other words, the self is what a 
person thinks of himself. The second meaning may be called 
the self-as-process, which is the self as a doer in that it 
consists of an active group of processes such as thinking, 
remembering, and perceiving. 

Snygg and Combs have contributed a great deal to self- 
psychology with their concept of the phenomenal self which 
holds that all behavior, without exception, is completely 
determined by and pertinent to the phenomenal field of the 
behaving organism. The phenomenal field consists of the 

"H^illiam James, The Philosophy of William James , with 
an Introduction by Horace M. Kallen, The Modern Library 
(New York: Random House, 1953), 

^Hall and Lindzey, Theories of Personality , p. 516. 
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totality of experiences of which a person is aware. In 
this sense they are viewing the self, both as object and as 
doer • ^ 

Carl Rogers, one of the most prominent and significant 

contributors to the field of self -theory, best characterizes 

his theory as follows : 

This theory is basically phenomenological in character 
and relies heavily upon the concept of self as an 
explanatory concept. It pictures the end-point of 
personality development as being a basic congruence 
between the phenomenal field of experience and the 
conceptual structure of the self — a situation which, 
if achieved, would represent freedom from internal 
strain and anxiety, and freedom from potential strain; 
which would represent the maximum in realistically 
oriented adaptation; which would mean the establish- 
ment of an individualized value system having con- 
siderable identity v/ith the value system of any other 
equally well-adjusted member of the human race.^ 

Rogers looks at the self concept as the process of 

3 

becoming: . .to have that self which one truly is." 

He emphasizes that the development of the self-concept is 
not limited to clients in therapy but posits that it is an 
ongoing process that would make sense to a group, an organi- 
zation, or a nation. In essense the process of becoming , 
then, consists of the ability and freedom for individuals 
to perceive and to choose their path through life and become 



fully functioning* 



D. Snygg and A. W. Combs, Individual Behavior (New 
York: Harper & Bros. , 1949). 

o 

Carl Rogers , Client-Centered Therapy; its Curre nt 
Practice, Implications, and Theory (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. / 1951) , p. 532. 

o 

Idem, O n Becoming a Person (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. , 1961) , p. 181. 
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Abraham Maslow, even though more of an organismic 
theorist than a self- theorist , has proposed a theory of 
human motivation based on self-esteem as a preconsideration 
of self-actualization. He posits that man's motivation is 
based on a hierarchy of needs in the following order: 
1. Physiological needs, which include food, driiik, rest, 
sex, etc. 

2m Security needs, which include safety from physical and 
psychological dangers 

3. The need for love and belonging 

4. The esteem needs, which are based on the needs to be 
well-regarded, respected, and valued whi<5hv 'when 
achieved, allow an individual to give the same esteem 
or respect to others 

5. Self-actualization, which is a driving force of varying 
intensity within each person to fulfill his potential^ 

The foregoing are what Maslow considers the basic 
needs preceding an additional need system which he terms 
•'Metaneeds. " The Metaneeds consist of justice, goodness, 
beauty, order, unity, etc., and are components of self- 
actualization. 

A Synthesis of Self Concept Psychology 
Fitts has synthesized the work of the foregoing contrib- 

''"Abraham Maslow, Toward a Psycholoav of Being (Prince- 
ton, N. J. : Van Nostrand Co., 1968). 

^Idem, The Farther Reaches of Hijman Behavior (New 
York: Viking Press, 1971), pp. 295-303, 
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utors , as well as others , and conceptualized the self con- 
cept in terms of a multi- dimensional model. He views the 
self concept first from its internal dimensions, which 
include three principal parts or subselves. These are: 
self-as-object (identity self) » self-as-doer (behavioral 
self), and self ™as-observer and judge (judging self). This 
internal dimension is then set against an external dimension 
and has been identified as the Physical Self, the Moral- 
Ethical Self, Personal SeJc, Family Self/ and Social Self. 
These dimensions are considered dynamic and interactive and 
are measured against other variables of the self concept, 
such as the value of the self-esteem loading, the variabil- 
ity across the subselves , and the internal consistency of 
self-definition, as well as the amount of conflict or con- 
tradiction within the self -description. There are additional 
variables to Fitts ' measure of self concept which will be 
detailed in the next section. However, this conceptuali- 
zation serves to look at the self concept in terms of self- 
as-object and self -as-process. It also enables one to look 
at the interaction between self-esteem and the other 
variables of self -concept , thus measuring the def ensiveness 
or distortion a person presents in his self -report. This 
provides an overall picture of the health of self concept; 
e.g., whether a person is self-actualizing and positive or 
whether a person is defensive or distorting the reality of 
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his self concept and is thus negative.^ 

Although the foregoing conceptualization of self con- 
cept is a complex entity, it reflects also the complexity 
of man and his behavior and substantiates the working 
hypotheses on which the research conducted with the 
Tennessee Self Concept Scale is based: "The more optimal 

the self concept the more effective the individual will 
2 

function." A more detailed treatment will be given this 
conceptualization of self concept in the last section of 
the literature review. y 

Moustakas perhaps expressed the central theme of self- 
psychology in 1956 when he wrote: "Each man has a personal 

destiny, a personal self. Within this self lies the essen- 

3 

tial equality of all human nature." 

In s\immary, this portion of the review has covered 
the state of the art of self concept research, a review of 
the historical developments , and a presentation of Fitts ' 
work synthesizing self concept as a variable in h\iman 
behavior, thus providing the justification for the self 
concept portion of this study. 

^Fitts , The Self Concept and Self -Actualization , 
Monograph 3, pp. 11-25. 

2 

Idem, The Self Concept and Perf o3nnance , Monograph 5, 

p. 4. 

3 

Clark E. Moustakas, ed. , The Self: Explorations m 
Personal Growth (New York: Harper Colophon Books, Harper & 
Row, 1956), pp. 283-84. 
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Self-Esteem and Behavior 

Brown has pointed out that people often go to extremes 
to offset embarrassment, avoid looking foolish, and protect 
their fragile self-esteem, and this concern for self-esteem 
and the games people will play to protect it should be 
brought into the open; e.g. , if the individual is aware of 
his behavior, then he can better understand it, learn to 
control it, and not let it get in the way of his best 
interests. This would give reality to self-esteem and 
avoid unnecessary def ensiveness,^ 

Similarly, Branden gives the following import to self- 

csteem, based on undistorted reality: 

There is no value- judgement more important to man — 
no factor more decisive in his psychological develop- 
ment and motivation — than the estimate he passes on 
himself, 2 

Branden also outlines a scheme of how an individual can 
grow and develop through self-esteem. He feela that the 
antecedents of true self-esteem are self-acceptance and 
self -awareness • He has found that until we admit into 
awareness all that is self, both inner and outer, and then 
admit responsibility for those traits which are ours, we 
cannot have true self -acceptance. He cautions that if we 
avoid reality in this way, we are preserving self-esteem at 

"'■R. Brown, "Saving Face," Psycholoqv Today , May 1971, 

p. 55. 

^Nathaniel Branden, The Psycholoqv of Self-Esteem 
(Los Angeles; Nash Publishing Corp. , 1969) , p. 109. 
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the sake of reality , which is false self-esteem. 

Blake and Mouton demonstrate how false self-esteem 

damages organizations by their example of the five-to-five 

management style which typifies the manager whose actions 

2 

are dependent on the expectations of others. This type of 
manager, with false self-esteem , could lead to a breakdown 
of the esteem of others* according to Phillips, Wiener and 
Haring. They feel self-confidence , morale , and self-esteem 
are affected by the way tasks are achieved* and the five-to- 
five manager surely would not help in setting tasks or 

3 

insisting on their achievement. 

Carson concludes from his studies that individuals 
will protect self-esteem by "selective evaluation": e.g., 
selectivity enhancing coinponents of experience that are 

self-congruent and selectively devaluing the incongruent 

^ . 

coinponents. In other words, the same falsa reality as 
discussed by Branden, Blake and Mouton, and Phillips et al. 

Leonard, Walsh i and Osipow studied 135 subjects to 
examine the effect of self-esteem and self-consistency on 
second vocational choices and found that subjects high in 

^Idem, The Disowned Self (Los Angeles: Nash Publish-- 
ing Corp. , 1971), pp. 70-106. 

2 

Robert R. Blake and Jane Srygley Mouton, The Mana - 
gerial Grid (Houston: Gulf Publishing Co., 1964), p. 132. 

3 

E. Lakin Phillips i Daniel N. Wiener, and Norris G. 
Haring, Discipline; Achievement, and Mental Health (Engle- 
wood Cliffs s N.J. : Prentice-Hall, 1960) , p. 4. 

"^Robert C, Carson I Interaction Concepts of Personality 
(Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1969) , pp. 240-43. 
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self-esteem make secondary vocational choices that are con- 
sistent with their personality styles more often than those 
who are inconsistent, and those low in self-esteem make 
equally consistent and inconsistent choices » They conclude 
that people high in self-esteem will behave more in accord- 
ance with their self-concepts, while people low in self- 
esteem will not make choices consistent with their self 

^ 1 
concepts . 

In sxammary it has been illustrated that not only the 
level of self-esteem but the reality of self-esteem is an 
important variable in the formation of the self concept. 

Self -Control , Self -Management , and Change 
Recently there has been an increased interest in self- 
control and self -management as methods of self-directed 

change • - ThtS" i nterest- has -been caused - partly -^b^'- people 

fear of control by others (behavior modification) and partly 
from the knowledge and feeling that it is the self which 
provides control. Goldfried and Merbaum have sxammarized 
their definition of self-contrcl to include the following 
five points: 

1. A prerequisite of self-control is that it is the 
individual himself who determines his own special goal 
or outcome to be achieved. This is not to say that he 
ma^ be uninfluenced to adopt a particular goal. In the 
final analysis, however, the choice remains an indivi- 
dual matter. 



Russell L. Leonard, Jr., W. Bruce Walsh, and Samuel 
H. Osipow, "Self -Esteem, Self -Consistency , and Second Voca- 
tional Choice," Journal of Counseling Psychology 20 (January 
1973): 91-93. 
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2. We assume that the strategies for self-control 
must be deliberately and consciously arranged to reduce 
the frequency of the unacceptable target behavior. 
These strategies may include various degrees of personal 
self -regulation, or may involve the enlisting of eavirori- 
mental support to enhance the attempts at self ^-control. 
Regardless of which strategy is employed, a necessary 
condition is that the person must both be able to ver- 
balize his goal, and to specify each of the several 
steps he will take to alter his problematic behavior. 

3. We view self-control as a functionally defined 
concept. That is, whether or not ^ne has demonstrated 
self-control is determined not so xmdh upon procedures 
employed as it is on the consequences of. the action 
taken . 

4. It is our contention that self-control cannot be 
regarded as a global personality construct. Instead, 
self-control may more appropriately be viewed as refer- 
ring to a specific response , or perhaps class of 
responses, relevant to the alteration of certain mal- 
adaptive behaviors. 

5. Finally, it is assumed that self-control does 
not emerge from any innate potential within the indivi- 
dual, but is acquired through experience, whether it be 
trial-and-error or more systematic learning. 

Thomas and Ezell have described a counseling technique 

utilizing contracts between counselor and client to facili- 



tate goal-accomplishment and change, which is based on the 

client assuming responsibility for his self -managed change. 

They emphasize that this technique does not serve every 

2 

client, but it is a goal worthy of note. 

Many others have presented studies relating to self- 
control, regulated, and managed strategies for individual 
change. Nye has suggested self -regulation strategies by 



Marvin R. Goldfried and Michael Merbaum, eds.. 
Behavior Change through Self-Control (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1973), p. 13. 

""Patience Thomas and Betty Ezell, **The Contract as a 
Counseling Technique," Personnel and Guidance Journal 51 
(September 1972): 27-32. 
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having the client "act" as counselor 

Mazsa and Garris suggest that students participate 

through shared evaluation to stimulate their involvement 

2 

in their behavior change. Mencke proposes a model for 

teaching self -modification to instill a feeling of power 

3 

over one's fate- Danskin and Walters advocate biofeedback 

and voluntary self-regulation as a method of shaping and 

4 

revitalizing a person's self-image. 

Toward these ends, Smith has suggested a model which 

ir.corporates both humanism and behaviorism in an eclectic 

manner so that the individual may have the benqfit of the 

client-centered environment and the expediency of behavioral 

5 

techniques for self-change and goal attainment. 

The foregoing studies enphasize self as master and 
indicate a greater need for understanding the self (concept). 

^L. Sherry Nye, "Client as Counselor: Self -Regulation 
Strategies," Personnel and Guidance Journal 51 (June 1973): 
711-16. 

2 

P. Mazza and D. Garris, "Shared Student Self- 
Evaluation," Personnel and Guidance Journal 50 (May 1972): 
745-48. 

3 

Reed A. Mencke, "Teaching Self-Modification :\n an 
Adjustment Course," Personnel and Guidance Journal 52 
(October 1973): 97-101. 

4 

David G. Danskin and E. Dale Walters, "Biofeedback 
and Voluntary Self -Regulation: Counseling and Education," 
Personnel and Guidance Journal 51 (May 1973): 633-41. 

5 

Darrell Smith, "Integrating Humanism and Behaviorism: 
Toward Performance," Personnel and Guidance Journal 52 
(April 1974): 513-20. 
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Self Concept; Career, and Work 
Hoppock; in outlining Super, Starishevsky , and 
Jordann's self concept theory on career development, empha- 
sizes the developmental progression of self concept as it 
relates to vocational choice. He begins with the self con- 
cept formation stage, proceeding through the differentiation, 
role playing, reality testing, and the stage of translation 
of self concept into occupational terms to the final stage 
of implementation of the self concepts in terms of vocational 
choice and achievement. He emphasizes that the successful 
accomplishment of these stages leads to self -actualization, 
which in turn leads to the person with the properly differ- 
entiated self concept selecting a compatible role and voca- 
tion.^ 

Bordin and Kopplih, in studying^ motiva^^^^ 

and vocational development, warn that some clients without 

a viable self -percept are suffering identity problems which 

they may unconsciously try to retolve by seeking occupational 

identity that embodies the characteristics they seek rather 

than possess; thus, the counselor must seek to understand 

2 

how identity formation is motivating the client. 

Hales and Yackee, in an investigation of self concept, 

^Robert Hoppock, Occupational Information , ord ed. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967), pp. 94-95. 

Edward S. Bordin and David A. Kopplin, "Motivational 
Conflict and Vocational Development," Journal of Counseling 
Psychology 20 (March 1973): 154-61. 
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sex, and work values, studied 99 fifth and sixth grade 
students (40 male and 59 female) and found that in the self 
concept area, children with the more positive self concepts 
placed greater value on jobs which permit use and develop- 
ment of abilities and skills and involve perforroance of 
tasks and activities which give satisfaction and provide 
opportunities to help others • This indicates that even at 
an early age, a more clearly differentiated self concept 
directs one's value choices toward self-actualizing activi- 
ties.^ 

This portion of the review has emphasized the impor- 
tance of the self coi:cept in career choice • 

To summarize, this section has examined the state of 
the art of self concept research, traced its history, aiid 
discussed the contributions of the major investigators. 
It has demonstrated that self concept is a significant 
variable in human behavior. It also discussed the effects 
of true and false self-esteem on the self concept and nas 
reviewed the current emergence of concern on topics of self- 
control and self-management for change, which emphasizes tha 
importance of self concept ?3 a catalyst for change and 
growth . 

"'"Loyde Hales and Keith Yackee^ "Self Concepts, 
Sex, and Work Values," paper presented at the annual meeting 
of the AERA in Chicago, April 1974. 
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Tennessee Self Concept Research Program 

In the previous section we reviewed the general state 
of the art of self concept theory. This portion of the 
literature review will deal with the Tennessee Self Concept 
Research Program and the relevant research which has been 
generated over a long-term period in a program of Studies 
on the Self Concept conducted at the Nashville Mental 
Health Center, now known as the Dede Wallace Center, located 
in Nashville, Tennessee. 

In view of the fact that this research program has 
served as a clearing house for research efforts on the self 
concept and has thus produced seven monographs and a large 
quantity of research papers having to do with research pro- 
duced through, the efforts of many investigators on many and 
- vairred'^t^Djdc s™th irs^s ec tion-" ere"* the^-^reviiGW^ wirri^'^b^e"^ ll"m±t'e'd'*~t'0 
reviewing the background of this program, outlining the sig- 
nificant aspects of each monograph, and detailing specific 
research efforts which are relevant to this investigation, 

Primary investigators cited in the monographs will not 
be cited here, since to do so v/ould be redundant* However, 
the primary investigators will be cited where specific 
research articles are used. 

The principal instrument used in these research 
studies wa: cbe Tennessee Self Concept Scale developed by 
Fitts and hereinafter referred to as the TSCS ."^ (See 

"^Fitts, Tennessee Self Concept Scale (Manual) , (Nash- 
ville: Counselor Recordings and Tests, 1965) • 
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appendix A for sample profile, condensed explanation of 
scores y and sample questions.) 

The outline for this portion of the review will be 
developed around the background of the program and mono- 
graphs on the self concept and delinquency, psychopathology , 
performance » correlates of the self concept, and self- 
actualization. 

Grounding and Background 
of the Research 

The grounding of this research, according tc Fitts, 
addresses three problems: "How to understand people, the 
way they differ, ar d how to help them change.""'" These 
questions have, in part, been answered and are still being 
pursued through "criterion-centered research": e.g., the 
self concept as measured by the TSCS . 

The background of thia program, as detailed by Fitts , 
began with the development of the TSCS. This is a standard- 
ized measure of the self concept which was designed to 

answer the problem of numerous and unrelated instruments 

2 

being used to measure self concept. This answers the 
problem posited by Wylie regarding synthesis in self concept 
research.^ 

■'"Idem, The Self Concept; A Vantage Point for Viewing 
the Human State , DWC Papers, no. 1 (Nashville: Dede Wallace 
Center, May 1973), pp. 1-3. 

2 

I dem , The Self Concept and Behavior: Overview and 
Supplement , Studies on the Self Concept, Monograph 7 (Nash- 
ville: Counselor Recordings & Tests, June 1972), pp. 1-10. 

3 

Wylie, The Self Concept , vol. 1, rev. ed. , p. 330. 
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In 1965/ after ten years of research and development, 
the TSCS was published and provided a cornmon criterion for 
the self concept research described in this review- 
Delinquency 

Fitts and Haitiner, in studying self concept and delin- 
quency, have found a number of factors about the self con- 
cept of the fully functioning person, as well as delinquents. 
The fully functioning person is characterized by a a If con- 
cept which is more positive, more certain, less deviant, 
less conflicted and confused, and less variable in aelf- 
description than the self concepts of people in gejcier^al. 
The delinquent, as well as other maladjusted types of people, 
including psychiatric patients, demonstrated contrasting 
self concepts • They differ from the general population in 
the opposite direction^on-mostr-of-the-'TSGS scoresv — ^Their--- — 
self concepts are more negative, less certain, more deviant, 
more conflicted and confused, and more variable.^ 

In discussing self concept and behavior within this 
study, the authors found a theoretical dilemma about which 
causes which — self concept or behavior. They felt that 
until sufficient data has been presented to resolve this 
dilemma, their position is that there ±3 an interaction 
effect between self concept and behavior, with each exerting 

"""William H. Fitts and William T. Hamner, The Self 
Co ncept and Delinquency , Studies on the Self Concept, 
MonograiA 1 (Nashville: Counselor Recordings & Tests, 
July 1960) , pp. 5, 38. 
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an influence on the other. This can be related to their 
description of the negative and positive interaction cycle: 
e.g. , a negative self concept leads to negative behavior 
which leads to negative responses from society which leads 
to more negative self concept and more negative behavior, 
etc. , etc. The positive interaction cycle is just the 
reverse — a positive self concept leads to constructive 
behavior which leads to favorable reactions from both self 
and others which leads to a more positive self concept, more 
positive behavior, etc."^ 

The implications of this postulate are highly signifi- 
cant to the hypotheses of our study, since if we can identify 
the negative or positive nature of self concept either through 
the measurement of self concept or the observation of behav- 
ior, we will then have a basis for intervention. 

To summarize this monograph, in addition to the above 
insights it has been determined that a delinquent is indi- 
cated by a difficulty in defining himself and is easily 
influenced by external suggestion. He does not defensiveJ^y 
distort his. self concept; on the contrary, he often lacks 
the kind of psychological defenses which would enable him 
to maintain normal self -esteem. Therefore, the delinquent's 
self concept is similar to those of other groups which are 
maladjusted, such as alcoholics, sociopathic personalities, 
and sexual deviants. 

"^ibid, , pp, 82-83. 
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Although this monograph served, to research deviant 
behavior, it was relevant to the study of this problem in 
terms of how the negative self concept is described by the 
TSCS and its implications for behavior. 

Pathology 

The efforts of Fitts , in investigating self concept 
and psychopathology , produced much information which is 
summarized in the following quote: 

This monograph and the research program from which 
it comes are based on the hypothesis that the self con- 
cept is a significant variable in all human behavior. 
More specifically, the theory is that the individual's 
image of himself influences the way he perceives and 
interacts with the world around him, that many aspects 
of behavior are highly correlated with self concept, 
that knowledge of self concept provides a basis for 
understanding behavior and that the self concept is a 
valid index of mental health. 

There is evidence that the self concept, as measured 
by the TSCS, is a valid criterion of mental health 

throughout -the^-fui-l^xange-of^the^-meniralriiB^aith-''-^ 

from the pathology of psychosis to superior personality 
integration and self-actualization. ... 

In addition to the issues of psychopathology and 
diagnoses, this monograph addresses itself to the rela- 
tionship between the way an individual perceives himself, 
his intern al fram e of reference , and how he is perceived 
by others, his external frame of reference . Diagnoses 
are descriptions of how pa.tients are perceived and 
labeled by certain, albeit professional, others. The 
self: concept is a measure of the internal frame of 
reference — what the individual perceives and feels about 
himself . 

In suiTtmary, this monograph has provided information 
for additional research. It is significant to this investi- 
gation in xts emphasis on negative behavior and how the 



Fitts, Tlie Self Concept and Psychopathology , Studies 
on the Self Concept, Monograph 4 (Nashville: Counselor 
Recordings & Tests, March 1972). 
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negative self concept relates to pathological personalities 
and its implications for mental health* which can be con- 
sidered as a broad purpose of this investigation. Also of 
iiTtpc^rt is the statement that the self concept is a measure 
of how the individual perceives and feels about himself. 

Performance 

FittSi in his monograph on self concept and performance, 
synthesized the studies of many researchers regarding the 
self concept and performance based on the following general 
hypothesis: "Other things being equal* the more optimal the 
self concept the more effectively the individual will 
function, 

As a result of these synthesizing efforts , optimal 
ranges and specific directional hypotheses for the various 
TSCS* "scores" It " was^^ounid that the Tela- 

tionship between self concept and behavior was not strictly 
linear: rather* optimal score ranges exist for the fully 
functioning person. 

It was found that a person who has a consistent posi- 
tive and realistic self concept will generally behave in a 
healthy* confident* constructive and effective way. It 
appears from these i ivestigations that such persons are 
more secure* confident* and self-respecting with less to 
prove to others. One important point that the authors make 

^Idem* The Self Concept and Performance * Monograph 5* 

p. 4. 
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which would be prudent to offer at this point is that the 
self concept is not necessarily the primary determinant of 
performance; e.g. , an amputee could not coirpete with a track 
star regardless of their individual self concepts. But they 
did find that self concept predicts that between persons of 
equal ability, the one with the more optimal self concept 
will generally function better. 

The research indicated that individuals wich negative 
and deviant self concepts are more likely to drop out of 
training programs prior to coirtpletion. In investigating 
academic performance, the self concept was found to be a 
better predictor of noncognitive behavior than of purely 
cognitive performance; however, if the individual is border- 
line in terms of academic aptitudes, his self concept tends 
to be a more critical variable. Also there was evidence 
that suggested that persons with the more optimal self 
concepts tended to utilize their intellectua?. abilities 
more efficiently than those with negative self concepts. 
In general, the material in this monograph supports the 
working hypothesis quoted and the postulate that the self 
concept is a significant variable in human behavior. 

The following are additional studies of the self 
concept and performance by specific investigators which are 
deemed relevant to thi.s study, 

Wagner and Fitts, in a study of success-failure moti- 
vation and the self concept; studied sixty-six college 
students using the TSCS and t:he Success-Failure Inventory 
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( SFI ) and found, in general, that there was a strong pattern 
of relationships wherein persons with poor self concepts 
tend to be more motivated by the need to avoid failure than 
the need to attain success. TTiey discussed the following 
implications : 

1. The findings suggest that Ss who were more failure 
oriented have poor defenses and are more critical of 
themselves 

2. Findings on the overly-defended individual were not 
clear, primarily because there were so few S^s in the 
sample 

3. The results indicated that Ss motivated by failure 
avoidance were more dissonant in their self concept 
descriptions and had difficulty denying negative 
attributes 

4. Self-esteem v;as shown to be significant as long as it 
was reality oriented and not distorted. In that case, 
Ss with the higher P (Positive) scores showed more 
motivatic" oward success than failure 

5. It was <x.^^o \nd that Ss who were success oriented 
were normal c :i lower in their V (Variability) scores. 
Thus, they hi more consistent self concepts , where the 
failure orientc^d S^s had more variable self concepts^ 

In general, the findings suggest that failure-avoidance 
motivation is a characteristic of people with personality 



Mervy^n K. Wagner and William H. Pitts, Success- 
Failure Motivation and the Self Concep t , DWC Papers, no. 5 
(Nashville: Dede Wallace Center, May 1973), pp. 3--12. 
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disorders or general maladjustment of any kind. 

Data on the sixty-six Ss was broken ini-o three groups: 
high SFI, N=:14: middle SFl , N=38r and low SFI , N=14. Group 
means and S.D.'s were reported for each group with the 
utilization of t tests and F tests for significant differ- 
ences on each variable of the Tennessee Self Concept Scale . 

Fitch studied self-esteem as one of the antecedents of 
the causal attribution process (causal attribution was 
defined as the process of attributing action outcomes to 
sources, either intemaJ to the person or external to the 
person) . It was found that self-esteem was enhanced by 
attributing success action outcomes to internal sources to 
a greater extent than failure outcomes. It was also found 
that lew self-esteem S^s who received failure feedback 
attributed significantly more causality to internal sources 
than did high self-esteem Ss who received failure feedback. 
However, high self-esteem Ss who received success feedback 
did net attribute significantly more causality to internal 
sources than did low self-esteem Ss who received success 
feedback. One explanation offered was that subjects dis- 
believed the false performance feedback and that actual 
perfcnnance influenced causal attributions.^ 

Durm performed a factor analytic study of five measures 
of personal effectiveness, among which the PI Scale (Pear- 
sonality Integration) of the TSCS was one, on the basis that 

■""Henry Gordon Pitch, "The Effects of Self-Esteem, I-E 
Control, Success-Failure, and Choice on Oausal Attribution" 
(Abstract, Purdue Uni^^ersity, January 19i^i). 
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the PI Scoye measured self -perceptions in reference to self- 
as-object ?nd process and satisfaction on both counts. He 
stated his findings that the PI , as well as the other factors 
utilized in his study, did not produce evidence for an under- 
lying quality of personal effectiveness as measured by his 
five indices."^ This study was weak in regard to the TSCS 
in that the effects of extricating twenty-five items from 
this test and presenting them together as a single test had 
not been previously demonstrated, and it was not clear how 
the PI items were used in the larger factor analysis by items. 
It appears that he converted the responses to binary response 
categories of zero and one — correct or incorrect. If this 
is true , use of the PI Score would not be appropriate since 
the response is important in terms of its specificity 
ra:;aer than a high or low one. So it seems that the method- 
ological flaws in this study negated any contribution. 

Baron and Bass conducted four studies carried out in 
an attempt to determine conditions under which unemployed 
trainees might receive maximum benefits from a job-retraining 
program. The TSCS was used in the design of all four 
studies as a pretest (from which the Total P Score and the 
P subscores we- used rn data analysis), along with another 
measure of self-esteem. The Interpersonal Perception Ques- 
tionnaire . These instruments were also used in a posttest 
following performance on various tasks given under experi- 

Thomas P. Dunn, "A Factor Analytic Study of Five 
Measures of Personal Effectiveness" (Doctoral dissertation, 
Univeraity of Oklahoma, 1969). 
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mental conditions. The principal goal was to study the 
role of social reinforcement parameters in improving trainee 
task performance and self-image. In discussing the results, 
the authors emphasized that the focus was not primarily on 
the TSCS , since it was only one of the many assessment 
measures , but the result of the investigation is signifi- 
cant for the following reasons: 

1. The studies suggest possibilities for the judicious use 
of social reinforcement in xmproving self concept which 
may, over a period of time, lead to greater job per- 
formance 

2. Other findings were the possible efficacy of low levels 
of praise and/or criticism when white authority figures 
are tlie sources of reinforcement 

3. Also demonstrated was the importance of matching per- 
sonality types to the reward offered 

4. The superiority of using peer reinforcement to that pf 
white authority figures was shown"^ 

Black conducted a study of the differences in self 
concept and other variables between students choosing 
terminal and degree programs and concluded that students in 
the degree group showed more positive self concepts than 
those in the terminal groups. The study used only twelve 

"'"Reuben M. Barcn and Alan R. Bass, "The Role of Social 
Reinforcement Parameters in Inproving Trainee Task Perfor- 
mance and Self Image," Report prepared for the U. S, Dept. 
of Labor. Office of Manpower Administration, September 1969. 
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of the thirty-'one variables of the TSCS ? therefore, the con- 
clusions reached may be true, but the design of the study 
did not take into account health of self concept in regard 
to conflict, deviancy, or self-actualization but seemed to 
rely more heavily on the self-esteem. 

Morril, in a study of harmony of self concept as a 
factor influencing vocational development, found that an 
increase in the degree of ego integration accompanies an 
increase in diversity of vocational interests, which seems 
to support the thought tiidtt the more integrated a person, 

the more open he is to interest areas , and t 3 better he 

2 

utilizes his intellectual ability. 

Passmore, in investigating the relationship of self 
concept and the personal chc:racteristic3 of student teachers 
to success in student teaching, tested 108 elementary stu- 
dent teachers using six scores of the TSCS , along with the 
Bills Index of Adjustment and Values ( lAV ) and selected 
personality factors as measured by the Omnibus Personality 
Inventory ( OPI ) and compared these to grade-point average 
and ratings of student teaching effectiveness. He concluded 
that students who perceived themselves in positive ways were 

"'■Richard W. Black, "A Comparativ: ' Study of the 
Differenr in Self-Concept and other Variables Between 
Students cnoosing Terminal and Degree Programs" (Doctoral 
dissertation. University of South Dakota* n.d.). 

^Richard A. Morril, ''Harmony of Self-Concept as a 
Factor Influencing the Vocational Development of Upper- 
Class and Graduate Male College Students" (Abstract, n.p* # 
n.d. ) . 
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functioning in terms of their perceptions of themselves. 

The study had methodological flaws in that it did not use 

all of the variables of the TSCS, so althougli the study 

indicated a positive relationship between a positive self 

concept and performance, the data v/as incomplete. 

Harrington studied the relationship of self concept 

measures to selected cl- :-^ristics of Air Force officers 

(pilots, navigators, and siupport officers). No major 

significant variables were found on the TSCS at the .05 

level, and this seems feasible since the population studied 

was highly selected and therefore represented a group more 

2 

select than the population in general. This study would 
have been niore helpful if comparative data were available 
for other Air Force officers who were not chosen for this 
specific type of training. 

Gedeon attempted to study self concept and Job dis- 
satisfaction using seventy hourly employees of an industrial 
plant in western New York. He utilized the TSCS which was 
administered in January 1973 for the measure of self con- 
cept. The results were compared to job satisfaction provided 

\^yTiolia Passm.or s 'An Investigation of the Relation- 
ship of Self Concept and Personal Characteristics of Student 
Teachers to Success in Student Teaching" (Doctoral disserta- 
tion, Worth Texas State University, n.d.). 

'^John Harrington, "The Relationship of Self Concept 
Measures to Selected Characteristics of Air Force Officers" 
(Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Geoige Washington Uni- 
versity, 1971) . 
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by a Science Research Associates Attitude Survey given in 
May 1971 • He utilized only the Total P Score and Self 
Criticism Scores of the TSCS o'^ Therefore, any findings 
from this study would be insignificant, since total self 
concept was not reported* Also, the length of time between 
the Attitude Survey and the self concept evaluation was too 
long to provide an inpact of self concept on job satisfac- 
tion. 

Fitts, Strenger, and Hamner performed a study regard- 
ing systematic desensitizatlon , relaxation training, and 
their effects on the self concept, and although the primary 
thrust of this investigation is not totally relevant to our 
research, the following quotation is: 

Self concept change is not readily accomplished, as 
attested to by numerous studies with a variety of inter- 
vention Studies which do show significant effects 
therefore warrant special attention as the search for 
effective change agents continues. The findings of thin 
study would be more iiupressive if they were less attri- 
butable to negative changes in the control group but the 
treatr^j^rt groups did show appreciable positive gains. 
The irijplications are that specific behavioral techniques 
aimed at modifying behaviors which are important to the 
S do have an impact upon the self concept. A broader 
implication is that two seemingly disparate areas of 
psycho^ o^?y can be integrated to the advantage of both. 
The ^Q:\S- concept can be a sensitive and useful cri- 
terion i or researchers in behavior modification — one 
that may help demonstrate the full impact of their 
interventions. It may also be a significant independent 
variable which warrants attention. For self theorists, 
the implication is that new luiowledge about the self 
concept — what affects it and how it influences other 



Alan R. Gedeon, "Self Concept and Job Satisfaction" 
(Unpublished master's thesi;', Niagara University, 1973). 
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behavior — may be available from many unexpected sources. 

Iliis study suggests that one way to facilitate change 
in self-perception is by enabling individuals to change 
critical behavior. It also demonstrates that self concept 
can change without apparent behavior change — that behavior 
modification intervention may have unexpected effects on 
the S apart from the initial target problem. Also, the 
major iinport of this study seemis to be the integration of 
behavior modification as an instrument to assist self con- 
cept change , which sup orts the proposition of self - 
management, etc., discus:- i in the preceding section. 

In summarizing these investigations regarding the 
relationship between self concept and perf onr>:ince - It has 
generally been demonstrated that people will behave in 
accordance with the nature of their self c -icept; e.g., the 
person with a positive self concept will exhibit more ade- 
quate performance in most functional areas. It will alsp 
assist him in utilization of his intellectual abilities, 
motivate him toward success rather than to avoid failure, 
and act as a positive receptor for social reinforcement. 

People with negative self ^concepts will perform less 
favorably on functional tasks, will not use their intellec- 
tual abilities to the maximum, will be motivated to avoid 

illiam H. Fitts, Stuart Strenger, and William T. 
HaiTuier , Systematic Desensitization, Relaxation Training , 
and the Self Concept , DWC Papers no. 20 (Nashville: Dede 
Wallace Center, September 1973), p. 16. 
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failure, and will not serve as a good receptor for social 
reinforcement. It was also found that self concept ±3 not 
readily changed,^ but there seems to be an interaction fac- 
tor which needs further investigation to the effect that 
it seems to be more possible to effect self concept change 
if the facilitator has a positive self joncept. This area 
was not conclusively dealt with but is provocative in the 
sense that it has implications for investigation of self 
concept change and also implications for the selection of 
counselors , leaders , teachers , and others who have direct 
contact with people. 

Self Concept Correlates 

Thompson, in studying the correlates of the self con- 
cept, was concerned with demonstrating why wide individual 
differences on self concept occur within any single sarrple 
of people. In his attempt to account for these differences, 
he investigated the effects of the demographic variables of 
age, race, socioeconomic status, and psychological tests on 
self concept. The following is a summary of his findings: 

Self concept and a ge. As an individual gets older, 
he comes to define himself in more definite terms and to be 
more decisive in his atteitpts at self -description. Jr* high, 
high school, and elderly Ss are deviant, while the profiles 
of college students and adults appear to be within normal 
limits. This finding probably reflects the fact that very 
young and very old people are underrepre. ented in the TSCS 
norm group. It also indicates that samples of older and 
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younger S^s contain a greater proportion of individuals 
earning extreme scores than do samples of Ss in the 
middle-age ranges. Also, with the elderly it i^^as found 
that they tend to report a more positive self concept with 
increasing age, but the question that remains is: Is this 
one of increasing self esteem or actually a denial of one's 
faults? The question was not answered by research. Other 
questions brought out were that if young people show a 
deviant self concept, then does a deviant self concept with 
adults mean that there is some kind of psychological or self 
concept age factor operating in people: and when this fac- 
tor gets out of phase with the realities of chronological 
age, does some sort of mental disturbance result? 

Race as a factor in self concept . The studies pre- 
sented in this section provide much information concerning the 
self concept of Negroes, but they raise numerous questions 
which can only be answered through further research. At, this 
point there was no significant effect found for the variable 
of race. 

Self concept and economically disadvantaged . No 
clear-cut results could be found from the investigations 
regarding socioeconomic status. It seems that what was 
being tested was how the disadvantaged were dealing with 
their disadvantagement rather than the culti al phenomenon 
of disadvantage. 

The self concept and scores on psychological tests . 
The information presented in these studies has clarified, 
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to some extent / the relationship between self concept scores 
and scores on a variety of psychological tests. Findings 
showing how self concept variables are related to tneasxires 
of dogmatism, anxiety, self -disclosure, and interpersonal 
functioning were presented. The data seemed to indicate 
that there is a slight negative relationship between self- 
esteem and dogmatism, and findings suggest that the true 
relationship may be \rvilinear. A substantial, linear 
relationship between self concept and anxiety has been found 
with a variety of samples and several measures of anxiety. 
The relationship betv/een self concept and self-disclosure 
appears to be complex, and findings indicate that self- 
disclosing behavior is a factor in positive self concept 
change. Results show that individual?, with healthy self 
concepts are more active in behaviors which involve expres- 
sing affection, inclusion, and control toward others than 
they are in seeking these behaviors from others. Other , 
studies indicate good interpersonal communication is asso- 
ciated with a well-integrated self concept. The essence of 
these studies indicated that with knowledge of an indivi- 
dual's self concept it is possible to make inferences about 
the individual's attitudes, his feelings , and his interper^ 
sonal behavior.^ 

In summary, the findings of this monograph have shown 

^Warren Thompson, Correlates of the Self Concept , 
Studies on the Self Concept, Monograph 6 (Nashville: Coun- 
sg^i^ Recordings and Tests, June 1972), pp. 6-23, 52-53, 
79-80. 
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that age is an iTiportant factor in self concept; however, 
the effects of socioeconomic disadvantagenent are quite 
complex and show a significant interaction with the age 
variable. Also, the self concept scores have shown a sig- 
nificant relationship to several personality variables and 
variables of interpersonal functioning. This monograph has 
given additional insight regarding the xnfluence of demo- 
graphic variables but has only demonstrated age as being 
significant- 

Overview 

Fitts has cited the following additional research 
findings which are relevant to this investigation: 

Cultural variables . Cross-cultural studies in a 
French-Canadian population, a Korean population, a Hebrew 
population, and a I xican population indicated that each 
reports TSCS differences between delinquent and non- 
delinquent popu^ ions that are similar to those recorded 
in monograph 1, ^ardless of language, country, or culture. 
Persons characterized by antisocial and delinquent behavior 
tend to have poor self concepts. 

Demographic variables . The general picture of find- 
ings from delinquent populations is that demographic varia- 
bles do not account for self concept differences. 

Self concept and identif ication > In several studies, 
it was found that identification with important others is 
desirable; perhaps even essential to the development of a 
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wholesome self concept. 

Expectancy regarding social reinforcement . These 
studies tend to support one of the basic tenets of self- 
theory: that self -percept ions influence perceptions of 
others. If one likes and values himself, he tends to 
assume that others perceive him in the r- ;:ie light. If he 
dislikes and devalues himself* he expects similar reactions 
from others.^ 

In suTiunarizing these additional research findings, 
the lack of cultural bias seems very important , as well as 
the lack of influence of demographic variables on delinquent 
populations* Also, the implications of self concept and 
identification with in^ortant others as an essential fea- 
ture in the development of a wholesome self concept supports 
self concept theory in general , as does the point on social 
reinforcement o 

Self -Actualization 
ritts et al discussed self-actualization as it relates 

'•3" 

to the self concept and accordingly presented a conceptuali- 
zation of the self concept as being closely related to self- 
actualization: e«g. , the more optimal the self concept, the 
closer it is to self-actualization. 

Numerous studies were conducted to deteiomine the 
variables of self concepts , including variability of esteem 
values , clarity and differentiation of the self / and con- 

^Fitts, Self Concept and Behavior , Monograph 7, pp. 12, 
29, 38. 
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f lict within the subselves to determine What factors within 
the TSCS meas .re and describe a self -actualizing person. 
The findings of research indicated support of the following 
hypotheses: The self concept is affected by (1) experiences, 
especially interpersonal experiences, which generate posi- 
tive feelings and a sense of value and worth; (2) competence 
in areas that are valued by the individual and others and 
(3) self -actualization, or the realization of one's poten- 
tial. 

The basic suiiimawion concluded that available data 
seems to support the conclusion that the self concept is an 
adequate index of self-actualization in that the self con- 
cept shows a "consistent relcitionship to behavioral compe- 
tence and effective judgements 

The following additional conclusions were postulated: 
1, Persons with positive self concepts give evidence of 

being able to use both negative and positive experiences 
to enhance their psychological growth 
2 c Persons with negative self concepts become x. ;re defen- 
sive and wary of life as a result of negative experi- 
ences. Further, no variable appears to be more consist- 
tent in its association v/ith behavioral competence than 
self concept. On this basis, it seems reasonable to 
hypothesize that an enhancement of self-percepticns 
would lead to an increment in effective behavior."^ 

■^Fitts et al. The Self Concept and Self Actualization , 
Monograph 3, pp. 1-26, 98-100. 
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Wills conducted a study utilizing the TSCS to study 
the personality variables that discriminate between groups 
differing in levels of self-actualization. The general 
conclusion was that males and females were discriminated 
by different combinations of the personality variables 
tested, and a sex difference existed on the level of self- 
actualization as well as on the personality variables which 
discriminated between the groups of males and females, which 
had comparable levels of self-actualization. Although the 
sex differences were not clear, the study did indicate that 
low self-actualizing males and females did differ from high 
self-actualizing males and females on several dimensions, 
which tends to support the postulate that the self concept 
is a significant variable in self-actualization,"^ 

Fitts , in a study of the therapist's self concept and 

clients' self concept change, pointed out a significant 

observation highly relevant to this study: 

A strong trend v/as discovered wherein the therapists 
with the best self concepts tended to work with patients 
with the most deviant self concepts, and vice versa. 

The primary finding was that when several TSCS 
scores were combined into an index of personality inte- 
gration, this index showed a perfect correlation of 
1,00 with positive self concept change in patients.^ 



Byron S. Wills, "Personality Variables Which Dis- 
criminate Between Groups Differing in Level of Self- 
Actualization, " Journal of Counseling Psychology 21 (May 
1974): 222-27, 

^Fitts , Therapist Self Concept and Client Self Concept 
Change , DWC Pap'ers, lio* 19 (Nashville: Dede Vfallace Center, 
August 1973), pp* 10-13* 
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Foxman, in a study of cognitive controls and per- 
sonality integration, found that regardless of sex, subjects 
who were high in personality integration performed signifi- 
cantly better than subjects who were lower in personality 
integration on two out of three perceptual tasks. Froxn 
this he concluded further that individuals high in person- 
ality integration are more able to shift between appropriate 
cognitive control styles when it is adaptive. This study 
confirms the idea that individual differences in cognitive 
control behavior reflect basic differences in personality 
organization and suggests further that it is personality 
integration or capacity for adaptive behavior which deter- 
mines the ef f v:ictiveness of cognitive control behavior. 
Also, it was found that highly integrated individuals might 
be thought of as focusing more on what could be the positive 
aspects of the environment.^ 

The foregoing studies support Fitts' general hypothe- 
sis: "In general and other things being equal, the more 

optimail the individual self concept the more effectively he 

2 

will function." 

In sxammary, one of the purposes of this study was to 
investigate the role of self concept. This section of the 
literature review has focused intently on the research 
efforts emanating from an ongoing research program at the 

^Paul N. Foxman, Cognitive Controls and Personality 
Integration , DWC Papers, no. 21 (Nashville: Dede Wallace 
Center, April 1974), pp. 8-14. 

Fitts, Self Concept and Performance , Monograph 5, p. 4. 
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Dede Wallace Center in Nashville, Tennessee, entitled 
Studies on the Self Concept . The review focused on the 
iinplications of the self concept relative to delinquency , 
psychopathology I performance i self-actualization, and other 
correlates of the self concept. It demonstrated that the 
self concept is an important variable in human behavior and 
that I in general , and other things being equal , positive 
self concepts lead to positive behavior and negative self 
concepts lead to negative behavior. In closing this sec- 
tion of the literature review, the following quotation is 
most appropriate in showing the support that the Dede 
Wallace research efforts provides for the purpose of this 
study: 

Thus there is evidence that the self concept, as 
measured by the TSCS, is a valid criterion of mental 
continuum. People, who by other criteria are con- 
sidered superior in personal adjustment and person- 
ality integration, show the following self concept 
differences compared with people in general: (1) Self- 
esteem is higher, or more positive, in all areas of 
self-regard. (2) Self-regard is less variable across 
the various subselves. (3) Self -perceptions are more 
internally consistent containing little contradiction 
or dissonance. (4) Few deviant, especially acquiescent, 
response sets are employed in self concept definition. 

(5) Self concepts are more clearly differentiated. 

(6) Greater personality strengths and fewer deviant 
features are shown . 

Summary 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the rela- 
tionship between self concept and organizational concept 

^Fitts, Self Concept and Psychopathology , Monograph 4, 

p. 2. 
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and the effects of their relative congruence on organiza-- 
tional participation and work performance • 

This chapter has provided an interdisciplinary review 
of literature, suitimarized as follows. 

The literature relative to General Management and 
Organizational Theory entphasized the problems of organiza- 
tions and showed, as a solution, a consideration for the 
self-development of individuals on the basis that as self- 
development occurs within individuals, then they can act as 
catalysts for positive change within organizations. 

The literature relative to General Psycholocn/, Guid- 
ance and Counseling, and Educational Theory discussed 
behaviorism as an opposing viewpoint to self-psychology. 
Then, in contrast, it presented a discussion of the impor- 
tance attached to self concept as a human variable relative 
to identity formation, responsible action/ and mental health. 
It then demonstrated the interacting effects of self concept 
relative to behavior through a discussion of role perform- 
ance, motivation/ and occupational choice, and philosophi- 
cally pointed out that by knowing one's self, one can choose 
one * s direction. 

The literature relative to Social/Organization al 
Psvcholocp/ and Group Dynamics dcxnonstrated the complexities 
of interaction between people-to-people and people-to-task 
situations and added en^hasis to the iniportance of the role 
of self concept relative to task performance. 

The literature relative to The Fiel d of Self- 
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Psychology provided an overview for the history of self- 
psychology i its major contributors , and current efforts 
toward synthesis i which has led to the present state of the 
art of self concept research. This provided a theoretical 
grounding for the study and also offered insights into such 
particulars of self concept as self-esteeirii self-control i 
and its inrplications for behavior, change i career, and work. 

The literature relative to The Tennessee Self Concept 
Research Program discussed the research which has been 
generated relative to the relationship between self concept 
and delincjuency I pathology, performance, and self- 
actualization. It demonstrated two of the guiding postu- 
lates for the study: (1) The self concept is a good index 
of mental health and self -actualization, and (2) the more 
optimal the self concept, the more optimal will be the 
behavior, other things being equal. 

It is especially important to note the "other things 
being equal" clause of the above postulate, since the 
literature indicated that self concept alone does not pre- 
dict behavior, but when other things are equal, it has been 
demonstrated as an important variable. This supports the 
organizational concept relative to self concept portion of 
the problem: e.g. i the congruence between self concept and 
organizational concept. 

This chapter has grounded the problem and narrowed 
its theoretical framework. Also, throughout this literature 
review I no similar studies were found that fit the concep- 
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tualization of this problem, thus providing additional 
justification for the need of this study. 

Chapter 3 will discuss the research design and 
methodology, including a statement of the problem, a dis- 
cussion of the population and setting, and the selection 
of instruments , data gathering procedures , and data analys 
procedures . 
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CHAPTER III 

RESEARCH DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 

This chapter will provide an overall view of the 
research design and methodology and its concomitant pro- 
cedures which have been developed to meet the objectives 
of this study. It will also describe the design of the 
study, its population, the activities required to prepare 
for data analysis, a review of how the data collecting 
instruments were developed and selected, and a discussion 
of the procedure U3ed in gathering the data and the atten- 
dant data analysis procedures* 

The Problem Restated 
In order to focus this chapter, a restatement of the 
problem is in order: 

WHAT IS THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SELF CONCEPT 
AND ORGANIZATIONAL CONCEPT AND THE EFFECTS OF 
THEIR RELATIVE CONGRUENCE ON ORGANIZATIONAL 
PARTICIPATION AND WORK PERFORMANCE? 

Design of the Study 
The design of the study is an adaptation of the 
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"One-Group Ex Post Facto Design i" discussed by Kerlinger 
and expressed s^'mbolically as: 



The uncontrolled independent variable i (x) i represents the 



conceptual state of each subject, which is the result of 
the interacting effects of the two independent variables — 
self -concept and organizational concept* The dependent 
variable I Y, represents behavioral output* which is both 
organizational participation and work performance. 

Overview of the Setting i Population i and Process 
The setting for this study was a medium-sized mid- 
western manufacturing conpany employing over 240 personnel. 
The structure of the company is hierarchal, the climate is 
people-oriented I and the organization is presently experi- 
encing growing pains from rapid expansion which is manifest 
in personal growth problems of the employees. 

The population investigated consisted of twenty front- 
line supeirvisors , representing a sample of a functioning 
organization. Each subject agreed to participate in the 
research, and each subject had at least one year of experi- 
ence and a demonstrated competence. 

The rationale for studying this sample was based on 
the assumption that the front-line supervisors in this com- 
pany are in the best position and have the most opportunity 

■'"Fred N, Kerlinger, Foundations of Behavioral Research , 
2nd ed, (New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1964), p. 317* 
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to exercise activities in both organizational participation 
and work performance. Also, by using subjects with one 
year of experience and a demonstrated competence, those who 
did not have time to form an organizational concept and/or 
learn the job were eliminated* 

The process utilized an ex post facto field study 
approach and emp3.oyed an air of openness between the inves- 
tigator and each subject. All subjects were interviewed, 
made aware of the purpose of the study, and guaranteed 
confidentiality ^ 

In addition to the foregoing, it was emphasized that 
no deceit would be used in any form whatsoever and that 
each subject would receive counseling based on the results 
of the investigation to help him improve and grow according 
to his own desires. 

As a result of the foregoing, cooperation and rapport 
was ongoing throughout the entire study. 

Activities Antecedent to Collection 
and Analysis of Data 

Prior to the collection and analysis of data, the 

following activities listed in chronological order were 

carried out: 

1* Principal executives of the subjects* company were 

interviewed to determine organizational structure and 
climate as well as to establish criteria for sample 
selection, confidentiality, and use of data for indivi- 
dual employee improvement 
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Subjects were interviewed in order to explain the study, 
determine agreement for participation, and establish 
initial rapport 

Criteria were developed for measurement of organiza- 
tional concept, organizational participation, work 
performance , and self concept 

Independent judges were interviewed in order to develop 
the criteria and the content validity of instruments 
used to measure organizational concept, organizational 
participation, and work perfor^^" ;o 

Instruments were designed and developed to measure 
organizational concept, organizational participation, 
and work performance 

A self concept measuring instrviment was selected 
Independent raters for organizational participation and 
work performance were inteirviewed in order to explain 
the instruments* rating procedures 

Computer programmers were interviewed in order to select 
a consultant and a coinputer system to aid in data 
analysis 

ERIC descriptors were reviewed and an ERIC search of 
literature was initiated 

The Cincinnati Main Library, the University of Cincinnati 
Library, and Xavier University Library were visited in 
order to determine facilities and librarian assistance 
for literature review 
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11. A research proposal was developed and presented for 
approval to the resident advisor during Walden Uni- 
versity' s 1974 summer session 

12. A meeting was held with the doctoral research advisor 
in order to determine agreement with the proposal and 
the research procedures 

Selection and Development of Interview Schedule 
to Measure Organizational Concept 

The objective . The objective of this instrument was 
to provide a guide for a nondirective structured interview, 
using open-ended questions to elicit a subject's feelings 
toward those aspects of an organization identified as 
relevant to the conceptualization of an organization. 

Tlie rationale > The rationale for this instrument and 
the interview procedure was based on the assumption that a 
subject will be less defensive and reveal his true feelings 
toward an organization when (1) he is in a nondirective 
setting with established rapport, (2) the interview is 
guided to elicit feeling responses to open-ended questions, 
(3) he is cognizant of his opportunity to use the results 
of the interview to help him personally, and (4) he is 
assured of the confidential nature of the interview results. 

The development procedures . The procedures used in 
the development of this instrument are listed chronologically 
as follows: 

1. An item pool of sixty factors was obtained by interview- 
ing fifty subjects (not a part of this study) and asking 
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them to list those areas of an organization which con- 
tribute to their idea of what an organization is and 
toward which they had strong feelings 

2. Item analysis of the sixty factors yielded twenty-two 
factors on which all fifty subjects agreed 

3. The twenty-two factors related to feelings toward five 
general areas of the organization: 

a) The organization as a whole 

b) The managemeiit 

c ) The supervision 

d) The job 

e) The subject's personal progress 

4- The factors were arranged into twenty- two open-ended 
questions under the five general headings so as to 
measure a subject's positive, negative, or neutral 
feelings toward each factor 

5. The final instrument was pretested with a jury of five 
independent con^any executives for agreement relative 
to content validity and ease of understanding 

The interview procedure . Guidelines for the interview 

procedure consisted of the following: 

1. The climate should be accepting 

2* The process should be nondirective 

3. The relationship should be a true counseling relation- 
ship based on mutual trust and confidentiality 

4. The goals of the interview should consist of helping the 
subject as well as gathering information 
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5. The interpretation of responses requires an evaluation 
of the cognitive and affective dimensions of a subject's 
responses in order to determine if his feelings are 
positive, negative, cr neutral, according to the 
following criteria: 

a) Positive responses are characterized by openness, 
honesty, and sincerity. A subject may have a valid 
criticism and, if it is constructive, it would then 
also y ^ positive 

b) Neutral responses are siinply those areas where a 
subject cannot or will not respond 

c) Negative responses are characterized in two ways: 

(1) The straightforward, "I don't lilce" type 

(2) The critical, hostile, reluctant, and fault- 
finding type 

6. Interviewer bias was controlled by determining who a 
subject's significant peer was, obtaining permission to 
interview him, and then conducting the interview rela- 
tive to the same instrument and procedures. The results 
of both interviews were combined and averaged to obtain 
the final rating score 

Scoring o The scoring consisted of weighting the 
responses: Positive = 3 points: Neutral = 2 points: and 
Negative = 1 point. The results are summed: thus providing 
a range for the instrument of 22 to 66 points, which are 
broken down into the following four organizational concept 
categories: 

" l-0-9^-- - ' ' 
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Positive Concept 



56-66 points 



Neutral/Positive Concept 



45-55 points 



Negative/Neutral Concept 



34-44 poi. t J 



Negative Concept 



23-33 points 



Refer to appendix B for the comple' 



the 



interview schedule for organizational ( 



Selection of a Self Concept 
Measuring Instrtiment 



Originally it was decided that self concept would be 
measured by using a self-ideal discrepancy score, as advo- 
cated by Gough and Heilbrun, utilizing the Adjective Check 
List."'" However, after use of the ACL , the results were 
found to be unusable due to the vocabulary deficiencies of 
the subjects and their consequent test resistance. 

2 

The Tennessee Self Concept Scale , known as the TSCS , 
was then selected and administered to the STobjects. The 
selection of this instrument also pronpted additional 
research and served as a principal part of this study, as 
pointed out in chapters 1 and 2. 

Description of instrument . The TSCS is a self-report 
inventory consisting of one hundred self-descriptive state- 
ments which the subject uses to portray his own concept of 
himself. Each statement is ranked by the subject along a 

"'"Harrison G. Gough and Alfred B. Heilbziin/ Jr., The 
Adjective Check List Manual (Palo Alto, Calif.: Consulting 
Psychologists Press, 1965), pp. 18-19. 

^Fitts, Tennessee Self Concept Scale (Manual). 
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continuum from "completely true" to "completely false." 
The results present a self concept profile consisting of 
thirty-one variables. (See appendix A.) 

The objective . The objective in selecting the ^SCS 
was twofold: (1) to obtain a more complete self concept 
picture than had been provided by using a self Ide^'' 
discrepancy method, and (2) to provide an instrumorii that 
would be acceptable and easily understood by the subjects. 

Selection procedure and pretesting . Selection of 
this instriiment was based on an evaluation of a sample kit 
and then a pretest of the instrument, using five subjects 
(not a part of this study). The results of this procedure 
indicated that the test was easily understood, nonthreaten- 
ing, and yielded comprehensive data in terms of the varia- 
bles of the self concept. 

An additional reason for selecting the TSCS was the 
fact that it represented a full research program on the 
self concept which had generated many research reports. 
This program and its relevant research has validated the 
TSCS in a way that is more consistent than any other instru- 
ment known to the investigator. 

The rationale . The rationale for the TSCS is based 
on Fitts' hypothesis: "In general and other things being 
equal, the more optimal the individual self concept the 
more effectively he will function"*^ and his subsequent 

^Fitts, Self Concept and Performance , Monograph 5, 

p. 4. 
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operational definition of an optimal self concept in terms 
of the many variables of the TSCS. 

This hypothesis would therefore predict that, in 
general, a relationship would be demonstrated in this study 
between level of self concept and other criteria. 

One difficulty encountered was that the TSCS includes 
so many variables , some of which vulnerable to defen- 

sive distortion, that it is dx icii o classify indivi- 
dual TSCS profiles into clear level;^ of overall adjustment. 

In order to overcome this problem, Fitts has devised 
a summary score termed Self -Actualization (SA)."*" This SA 
Score serves as a balance sheet for all other features of 
the self concept and therefore combines all assets and 
liabilities into a single variable. In this process it 
converts two opposite types of deviation on the TSCS (low 
deviancy and high deviancy, or defensive distortion) into 
a single dimension which facilitates further analysis. 

Scoring . With this rationale in mind, the Self- 
Actualization Score was selected as the final measurement 
of self concept, as defined in chapter 1. 

Refer to appendix A for sample profile, condensed 
explanation of scores , and sample questions of the TSCS . 

Selection and Development of Organizational 
Participation Evaluation Form 

The objective . The objective of this instrument was 

•^Fitts, The Self Concept and Psvchopatholoqy , Mono- 
graph 4, p. 123. 
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to provide an objectively quantified measurement of organi- 
zational participation as differentiated from work perfor- 
mance . 

The rationale > The rationale for this instrument was 
based on the assumption that individuals will display a 
variety of behavioral styles in their approach to organiza- 
tional participation. 

The developmen t The procedures nse i in 

the development of thit^ instrument are listed chronologically 
as follow^: 

1. An item pool of forty organizational participation fac- 
tors was developed from the literature and the operating 
philosophy of the subject corr^any 

2. Twenty factors were selected from this item pool on the 
basis of full agreement by a jury of five independent 
company executives relative to the relationship of each 
factor to organizational participation 

3. A rating system was developed consisting of six behav- 
ioral styles considered typical in the organization by 
five independent judges 

4. A pretest was conducted with a jury of five independent 
company executives to determine content validity and 
ease of understanding. Final acceptance of the factors 
and ratings was accomplished when all judges were in 
agreement 

Final format and scoring . The final format consisted 
of twenty organizational participation factors and six 
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behavioral styles • The behavioral styles related to three 
active styles, weighted 4 through 6, and three complacent 
styles I weighted 1 through 3* Final scores were obtained 
by summing all categories. The range of the instrument 
was from 20 to 120 points, with scores of 20-79 represent- 
ing complacent organizational participation and scores of 
80-120 representing active organizational participation. 

Rating procedure . The rating procedure consisted of 
the following: 

!• Three independent raters with knowledge of each subject's 
organizational participation were chosen to rate each 
subject 

2. They were instructed to rate only demonstrated behavior, 
not personality 

3. They were instructed to rate only one factor for all 
twenty subjects at one time before proceeding to the 
second factor. This was done to minimize any '*halo" 
effect in rating 

4. The three ratings were then combined and averaged to 
produce the final score to compensate for rater bias 

Refer to appendix C for the complete format of the 
organizational participation evaluation form. 

Selection and Development of Work 
Performance Evaluation Form 

The objective . The objective of this instrument was 

to provide an objectively quantified measurement of work 

performance as differentiated from organizational partici- 
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pation. 

The rationale . The rationale for this instrxainent was 
based on the assumption that individuals will display a 
variety of behavioral styles in the performance of their 
work, ranging from a level of unaccept ability to superior. 

The development procedure > The procedures used in 
the development of this instrumeiit are listed chronologically 
as follows: 

1. An item pool of fifty work performance factors was 
developed from the subjects ' job description and the 
operating policies of the organization 

2* Twenty factors were selected from this item pool on the 
basis of full agreement by a jury of five independent 
company executives relative to the relationship of the 
factors to work performance 

3. A rating system was developed consisting of six behav- 
ioral styles considered typical of work performance by 
five independent judges 

4. A pretest was conducted with a jury of five independent 
conipany executives to determine content validity and 
ease of understanding. Final acceptance of the factors 
and ratings was accomplished when all judges were in 
agreement 

Final format and scoring . The final format consisted 
of twenty work performance factors and six behavioral rat- 
ings. The behavioral styles consisted of three acceptable 
styles, weighted 4 through 6, and three unacceptable styles, 
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weighted 1 through 3. When all values are summed, they 
provide a scoring range of 20 to 120 points* Scores of 
20-79 represent substandard work performance and scores of 
80-120 represent acceptable work performance. 

Rating procedure . The rating procedure consisted of 
the following: 

1. Three independent raters with knowledge of each subject's 
work performance were chosen to rate each subject 

2. They were instructed to rate only demonstrated behavior, 
not personality 

3. They were instructed to rate only one factor for all 
twenty subjects at one time ;efore proceeding to the 
second factor. This was done to minimize any "halo" 
effect in rating 

4. The three ratings were then combined and averaged to 
produce a final score in order to guard against rater 
bias 

Refer to appendix D for the complete format of the 
work performance evaluation form. 

Data Collection Procedure 
and Time Frame 

One of the important considerations in the strategy of 

this study was to collect da :a on a time-controlled impact 

basis so that measurement of all variables could be done 

within a time span that would preclude contamination of the 

relationship between variables. It was decided that a 

three-month time frame would suffice* 
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The following represents the data collection proce- 
dure and the relative time frejnne. 

August to mid-September . All twenty subjects were 
interviewed to determine organizational concept and then 
given the self concept test. The procedure allowed two 
hours per subject; e.g,, fifteen minutes was allowed for 
structrrre and rapport building, one hour for the xncej-view, 
and forty-five minutes for testing* 

The interview was conducted in a private setting with 
no interruptions allowed. Each subject responded well to 
rapport and structure and all were fully cooperative. 

Prior to administration of the self concept test, 
each subject was again apprised of the fact that the results 
were confidential and would be used to assist him in his 
personal development goals , emphasizing that honest report- 
ing would benefit him and, regardless of the results, could 
not work to his detriment. 

Following the interviews and with the foregoing state- 
ment in mind, each subject was given an individually admin- 
istered self concept scale by the investigator's associate. 
(Note: During this initial period, the ACL was administered 
with the results eventually proving unfruitful.) The 
results were sent to National Computer Systems for scoring, 
and when returned were kept by the investigator's associate 
in order to avoid biasing the interpretation of the inter- 
views . 

During the time period that the subject was being 
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administered the self concept test* the investigator 
recorded and scored the organizational concept as derived 
from the interview. 

August . Concurrently, during the intr '^ws all 
subiects were evaluated by three indepencle..c judges on work 
performance and organizational participation! the procedure 
consisting of instructing each judge to rate each subject 
according to the directions described in the development 
of the rating scale. 

After the evaluation, all forms were .returned to the 
investigator's associate for scoring. Results were not 
released to the investigator in order to reduce bias. 

Mid-September to October . During the initial inter- 
views, each subject's significant peer was determined and 
permission was obtained from the sut'ject to interview the 
significant peer for corroboration of the investigator's 
perception of the subject's organizational concept. During 
this period the significant peer was contacted and inter- 
viewed, first with regard to his willingness to discuss the 
subject and then to record his perception of the subject's 
organizational concept so that confirmation or disconfirma- 
tion of the investigator's interpretation could be deter- 
mined. 

Immediately after the interview with the significant 
peer, the investigator scored the organizational concept 
for the subject relative to this specific interview. 
^ October .., . During this .p_eriod, i " was deterinined^ 
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the ACL was unusable. The TSCS was ordered, invest^' ^ted, 
and then administered to eac :>n an individ\ 

basis. 

November ard months following . In the months follow- 
ing October, data analyses were begun, along with a final 
review of literature. 

February . At the end of February, the investigator 
visited Dr. William Fitts at the Dede Wallace Research 
Center in Nashville, Tennessee, to discuss the progress of 
research and gain further insight into interpretation of 
the thirty-one variables of the TSCS . 

Analysis Procedures 
Data for the study was completed and analyzed by the 
following procedures: 

1. All data on organizational concept, both from the inter- 
view with the subject and the subject's significant 
peer, was recorded and scored by the investigator 

2. All data for the TSCS was scored and profiled Jpy the 
investigator's associate 

3. All data for organizational participation and work 
performance was scored by the investigator's associate 

4. All data was developed into a foimat for data processing 

Pursuant to the above, arrangement was made with the 
University of Cincinnati for computer time to perform the 
data analyses. 

The SPSSH ( Statistical Package for the Social 
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Sciences ) computer program was used to compute Pearson 
product-moment correlation coefficients, t tests, analysis 
of variance , F tests , and specific group means and standard 
deviations reported in the study* 

Summary 

This chapter discussed the research design and 
methodology of the study, including the setting, population, 
instruments, procedures, and analyses of data* Chapter 4 
will discuss the findings. 
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CHAPTER IV 



FINDINGS 

The purpose of the study was to investigate the role 
of self concept and organizational concept and the effects 
of their relative congruence on organizational participa- 
tion and work performance • This chapter presents the 
findings. 

Selected instruments measured twenty subjects for 
thirty-one variables of self concept (see appendix E) and 
rated twenty subjects for organizational concept (see 
appendix F) i organizational participation (see appendix G) , 
and work performance (see appendix H) • 

Hypothesis 1 
The hypothesis > There is a significant positive 
relationship between a subject's self concept and organiza- 
tional concept* This hypothesis, along with the rationale 
for the selection of the TSCS , as discussed in chapter 3, 
predicted that there would be a positive relationship 
between the Self -Actualization Score (SA) and other 
variables of the study* Table 2 rank orders the twenty 
subjects according to their Self-Actualization Score based 
on the following criteria: 

- - " - " 
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1. Average SA Scores = scores above one-half standard 
deviation below the mean 

2. Low average SA Scores = scores between one standard 
deviation and one-half standard deviation below the 
mean 

3. Low SA Scores = scores more than one standard deviation 
below the mean^ 

TABLE 2 

SELF-ACTUALIZED SCORES FOR AVERAGE, LOW AVERAGE, AND LOW 
(SA) GROUPS COMPARED TO ORGANIZATIONAL CONCEPT (OC) 
ORGANIZATIONAL PARTICIPATION (OP) 
AND WORK PERFORMANCE (WP) 







SA 


OC 


OP 


WP 


Average SA Group 


^1 




56.0 


62.5 


106.7 


104.0 


^2 




50.0 


60.0 


82.7 


82.7 


^19 




45.0 


25.0 


31.0 


49.7 


^16 




34.0 


66.0 


82.7 


81.0 


^3 




26.0 


31.0 


68.3 


74.3 


^4 




23.0 


45.0 


81.0 


84.7 






19.0 


55.0 


84.7 


80.7 


^7 




19.0 


39.0 


54.3 


65.0 


^8 




18.0 


64.0 


91.7 


91.7 


^6 




17.0 


55.5 


80.3 


70.0 






17.0 


29.5 


57.3 


62.3 




Total 


324.0 


532.5 


820.7 


846.1 




Mean 


29.5 


48.4 


74.6 


76.9 



Personal communication with Dr. Fitts for classifi- 
cation of Self-Actualization Scores, as standardized data 
were not reported in the Manual, 7 March 1975 > 
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TABLE 2 — Continued 







SA 


OC 


OP 


WP 


Low Average SA Group 






13.0 


64.0 


92.3 


91.7 


^5 




12.0 


63.0 


88.3 


84.0 


^15 




10.0 


30.0 


62.7 


70.3 


^10 




7.C 


57.0 


80.7 


81.7 


^11 




6.0 


55.0 


81.7 


81.0 




Total 


48.0 


269.0 


405.7 


408.7 




Mean 


9.6 


53.8 


81.1 


81.7 


Low SA Group 


c 




3.0 


53.5 


80.7 


81.3 


^13 




3.0 


36.0 


65.7 


71.7 


^17 




-34.0 


32.0 


64.3 


64.0 






-40.0 


29.5 


66.0 


76.0 




Total 


-68.0 


151.0 


276.7 


293.0 




Mean 


-17.0 


37.8 


69.2 


73.3 



Table 2 indicates that the other variables — organiza- 
tional concept, organizational participation, and work 
performance — did not follow the predicted order. Thus, 
the general hypothesis regarding self concept and other 
variables is partially disconf irmed. However , it is also 
partially confirmed in the sense that subjects who exceeded 
a general minimum of one standard deviation below the mean 
on the SA Score showed better results on all other criteria. 
Also, table 2 shows that the low average SA group scored 
higher on the other criteria than the average SA group. 
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This suggests that organizational participation and work 
performance are clearly dependent upon more than self- 
actualization as indicated in the subsequent hypothesis. 

In order to examine the relationship between the 
variables of the TSCS — organizational concept, organiza-- 
tional participation, and work performance — a Pearson 
product-moment correlation between variables for the total 
group was perforraed (see table 3). 

Table 3 indicates also that hypothesis 1 was partially 
confirmed. Out of the thirty-one variables measured by the 
TSCS , fifteen variables had a significant correlation to 
organizational concept. One had a significant correlation 
to organizational participation. None bad a significant 
correlation to work performance. This suggests that in this 
study self concept alone does not predict the degree of 
organizational participation or work performance. It does 
partially predict organizational concept. 

Examination of table 3 indicates a significant negative 
correlation between organizational concept and the TSCS 
variables of self-esteem, D, 5, 1, GM, and NDS. Table 3 
also indicates a significant positive correlation between 
organizational concept and the TSCS variables of 4, 3, 2, 
and PI. This data suggests that aubjects with a low or 
negative organizational concept will have self concepts 
characterized by high self-esteem, extreme certainty of 
liseii, narrow responses in self -description, a deviant 
nature, and functioning at a low level of psychological 
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TABLE 3 



PEARSON PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
BETWEEN V/^IABLES FOR TOTAL GROUP 



Organizational Organizational Work 
Variables Concept Participation Performance 



Self-Crit . 


— . (J4o 


— . uxy 


1 'TP 
. X / O 


T/F 


— . ±DZ 


— . UUD 


. U-Lv/ 


Net Conf . 


*- . ^ / / 




« \J^O 


Tot. Conr • 


'5 *? A 




— 


Tot. P 




nop 
~" « Zoo 


# ZD -L 


Rov/ 1 


— . dOd* 




— . J- / / 


" 2 






• Z v3 -L 


It o 

3 




— . <i4 / 


— . Z ZvJ 


Col. A 


COT** 




— . ^OO 


" B 


— . 4^7* 




— . Z / ^ 


C 


y1 C Q + 


O Q Q 


« Z -7^J 


D 


— • ^ /y 




— . \JO J 


II T-l 

' E 


— . 42o 




— . _L J -7 


Tot. Var. 


TOT 

— . lol 




— . UfrD 


Col. Var. 


T O 


— • UD4 




Row Var. 


-.245 


T O d 


— • U /D 


D 


-.706*** 


-.413 


-.327 


5 


— . 751*** 


-.434 


-.344 


4 


. 757*** 


.474* 


.391 


3 


.555* 


.329 


.259 


2 


.592** 


.308 


.231 


1 


-.637** 


-.388 


-.300 


DP 


-.279 


-.110 


-.105 


GM 


-.521* 


-.268 


-.231 


PSY 


.249 


.205 


.109 


PD 


-.415 


-.274 


-.280 


N 


-.404 


-.180 


-.175 


PI 


.532* 


.325 


.348 
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TABLE 3 — Continued 



Variables 


Organizational 
Concept 


Organizational 
Participation 


Work 
Performance 


NDS 


-.479* 


-.275 


-.248 


NIS 


.089 


.007 


.113 


SA 


.346 


.175 


.219 


Org. Con. 




.868*** 


.786*** 


Org. Part. 


.868*** 




.950*** 


Work Perf. 


.786*** 


.950*** 





*Significant @ .05 level 
**Signif icant @ .01 level 
***Signif leant @ .001 level 



integration. Subjects with a high or positive organiza- 
tional concept will have self concepts characterized by 
average to low self-esteem, less certainty of self, broader 
responses in self description, a nondeviant nature, and 
functioning at a high level of psychological integration. 

The results presented in tables 2 and 3, as well as 
the subsequent hypotheses , conf irined the need for a formula 
to combine the two independent variables — self concept and 
organizational concept — into a single variable — conceptual 
state— -in such a way as to reflect two things: (1) the 
positive/negative level of each/ and (2) the congruence 
between the two. Accordingly, the following formula was 
developed: (Self Concept + Organizational Concept) + 
(Organizational Concept - Self Concept) = Conceptual State, 
expressed as (SC + OC) + (OC - SC) = CS. 
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Pursuant to this formula, self concept will be mea- 
sured by the SA scores. Table 4 illustrates the weights 
assigned to the range of SA scores and the range of organi- 
zational concept (OC) scores* 

TABLE 4 



ASSIGNMENT OF WEIGHTS TO SELF CONCEPT AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
CONCEPT TO CALCULATE CONCEPTUAL STATE FORMULA 



Weight 3 


Weight 2 


Weight 1 




Neutral/ 




Positive 


Positive 


Negative 


Group 


Group 


Group 



SA range 56-17 13-6 3- (-40) 

OC range 66-56 55-45 44-23 



The rationale for this f onmila and its respective 
weights is based on the following: 

1. The self concept has already been classified according 
to its SA score which takes into account the congruence 
and the positive/negative nature of the self concept 
(see table 2). The SA scores presented divided natural- 
ly into three groups according to their normative dis- 
tribution from the mean. Thus , the rating — high group = 
3, middle group = 2, and low group = 1 

2. Table 5 shows a rank order of organizational concept 
scores I which also divides into three groups according 
to the scoring categories described in chapter 3. Thus, 
the rating — high group = 3, middle group = 2, and low 



RANK ORDER OF SUBJECTS BY ORGANIZATIONAL CONCEPT SCORES 



Subjects 



Scores 



High Groug 



'16 

'8 

'12 



'10 



66.0 
64.0 
64.0 
63.0 
62.5 
60.0 
57.0 



Total 436.5 



Mean 62.4 



Middle Group 



14 
'11 



55.5 
55.0 
55.0 
53.5 
45.0 



Total 264.0 



Mean 52.8 



Low Group 



^7 


39.0 


^13 


36.0 


^17 


32.0 


^3 


31.0 


^15 


30.0 


^18 


29.5 


^20 


29.5 


^19 


25.0 
Total 252.0 



Mean 31.5 
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group = 1 

3. Primary weight was assigned to the organizational con- 
cept component of the formula on the assumption that in 
this way true congruence between self concept and organi- 
zational concept would be measured. This assumption is 
based on the "other things being equal" clause of Pitts* 
hypothesis discussed in chapter 3 and restated as 
follows: "In general and other things being equal, the 
more optimal the individual self concept the more effec- 
tively he will function" 

The foregoing reasoning is based on the evidence pre- 
sented in table 2, which shows a positive correlation be- 
tween organizational concept and the variables of organiza- 
tional participation and work performance at the •OOl level 
of significance. 

Pursuant to the foregoing, all subjects were analyzed 
according to this formula and compared to the variables of 
organizational participation and work performance (see 
table 6). Analysis of this table shows that the subjects 
divided into the following three groups : 

High group ; Subjects with a positive conceptual 
state, indicated by a score of 5, 

Middle group : Subjects with a neutral/positive con- 
ceptual state, indicaiied by a score of 4. 

Low group : Subjects with a negative conceptual state/ 
indicated by a score of 2. 
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TABLE 6 

A COMPARISON OF ORGANIZATIONAL PARTICIPATION AND WORK 
PERFORMANCE ACROSS 3 GROUPS: HIGH, MIDDLE 
AND LOW ON THE COMBI!C?^.TION CRITERION OF 
(SC + OC) + (CC - SC) = CS 



Organizational Work 
(SC+OC)+(OC-SC)=CS Participation Performance 



High Group 



Si 


3 + 3 


+ 


0 


= 6 


106.7 


104.0 


^2 


3+3 


+ 


0 


= 6 


82.7 


82.7 


^5 


2 + 3 


+ 


1 


= 6 


88.3 


84.0 


^8 


3 + 3 


+ 


0 


= 6 


91.7 


91.7 


^10 


2 + 3 


+ 


1 


= 6 


80.7 


81.7 


^12 


2 + 3 


+ 




= 6 


92.3 


91.7 




3 + 3 


+ 


0 


= 6 


82.7 


81.0 










Total 


625.10 


616.80 










Mean 


89.29 


88.10 










S.D. 


8.94 


8.33 


Middle Group 


^6 


3 + 2 






= 4 


81.0 


84.7 


3 + 2 






=^4 


80.3 


70.0 




1 + 2 


J. 




= 4 


80.7 


81.3 


^11 


2 + 2 


J. 


0 


= 4 


81.7 


81.0 


3 + 2 






= 4 


84.7 


80.7 










TOt2_ 


408. 40 


397.70 












81.67 


79.53 










S.D. 


1.75 


5.57 
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TABLE 6 — Continued 



Organizational Work 
( SC— OC ) + ( OC-SC ) =CS Participation Performance 



Low Group 



S3 3 + 1 « 2 = 2 68.3 74.3 

Sj 3 -f 1 - 2 = 2 54.3 65.0 

1 + 1 + 0 = 2 65.7 71.7 

S^^ 2 + 1 - 1 = 2 62.7 70.3 

S^^ 1 + 1+ 0 =2 64.3 64.0 

S^Q 1 + 1+ 0 =2 66.0 76.0 

^19 3 + 1 - 2 =2 31.0 .49.7 

3 + 1 - 2 = 2 57.3 62.3 

Total 469.60 533.30 

Mean 58.71 66.66 

S.D. 12.13 8.47 



As a resuJ^r. table 6 provides data to exeunine hypo- 
theses 2 through 5. 

Hypotheaes 2 ani 4 
Hypoth -^ si^ 2 . Subjecrrs with e positive conceptual 
^tate will exhiz:=Lt: nrrtive parti ripaxiion within the organi- 
2;ation. 

Hvrrothesx^ Subje?:^ts w±±z a negative conceptual 

s-tate wiHl exhi r — coinplacent pHrricipation within the 
crganizaxion. 

Analysis cdx: table 6 further indicates that both posi- 
tive gronps participated at the active level within the 
organization (OC scores above 80) and that the negative 
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group's participation was at the complacent level (OC scores 
below 79) • 

Table 7 confirms these findings by presenting a 
sumonfiary of the group means and standard deviations • 



TABLE 7 

ORGANIZATIONAL PARTICIPATION MEANS AND STANDARD 
DEVIATIONS FOR HIGH, MIDDLE, AND LOW GROUPS 







High Group 


Middle Group 
N=5 


Low Group 
N=8 


Mean 


89.29 


81.67 


58.71 


S.D. 


8.94 


1.75 


12.13 



Table 8 confiirms the hypotheses in a one-way analysis 
of variance which shows a diffeir^ce becween the high, i— d- 
dle, and low groups at th- .01 l^vel of significance on the 
variable of organizational partizdpation. 

TABT>r 5 

SUMMARY OF THE OHE-WAY Si^LYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE 
HIGH, MTDDLE, LCM GROUPS ON 

ORGANjISATIONJ:^ PAEiriCIPATION 





Sum of 
Squares 


DF 


Mean 
Square 


F 

Ratio 


Signifi- 
cance 


Between 
groups 


3974.2852 


2 


1987.1426 


23.0369 


.01 


Within 
groups 


1466.4065 


17 


86.2592 






Total 


5440. 6? 1- 


19 
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In a comparison of significant differences between 
groups on the variable of organizational participation, 
table 9 shows no significant difference between the high 
and middle groups. It shows a difference between the middle 

i 

and low groups at the .002 level of significance and between 
the high and low groups at the .001. level of significance • 

In view of the above statistical findings , the 
stated hypotheses 2 and 4 have been accepted as statisti- 
cally significant, thereby rejecting the null hypotheses. 



TABLE 9 

COMPARISON OF SIGNIFICANCE BETWEEN GROUPS ON ORGAMIZATIQNAL 
PARTICIPATION USING PAIRED COMPARISON t TESTS 



Group 


N 


Mean 


S. 


,D. 


Value 


DF 


Signirr - 
cancre 


High 


7 


89. 


,29 


8. 


.94 


_.,85 


IC 


.093 


Middle 


5 


81. 


.67 


1. 


,75 






■ • * ■ 


Middle 


5 


81. 


.67 


1. 


.75 


- 14 


1_ 


.002 


Low 


8 


58. 


.71 


12. 


,13 








High 


7 


89. 


.29 


8. 


.94 


5.48 


13 


.001 


Low 


8 


58. 


.71 


12. 


.13 


CM* 


d m 


■ ■ « * 



Hypotheses 2 snd 5 
Hypothesis 3 , Siibjects vcfcrn a posi:tive conceptuaJL 

state will exhibit acceptable vrark performance;. 

Hypothesis 5 , Subjects with a negati-^ conceptual 

state will exhibit substandard work perfontianace. 

Analysis of table 6 indicates that the middle posit-r^e 
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group exhibited work performance above the mean of 19, which 
is borderline to the cutoff point of 80. One subject, Sg , 
scores below this cutoff point; however, the high positive 
group scored significantly above the cutoff point of 80, 
and the negative group scored significantly below. 

Table 10 further confirms these findings by presenting 
a summary of the group means and standard deviations for 
work performance. 



TABLE 10 

WORK PERFORMANCE MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
FCR HIGH, MIDDLE, AND LOW GROUPS 







Biigh Group 


Middle Group 


Low Group 




N=7 


N=5 


N=8 


Mean 


88.10 


79.53 


66.66 


S.D. 


8.33 


5.57 


8.47 



Table 11 confirms the hypotheses in a one-way analysis 
of variance which shows a difference between the high, mid- 
dle, and low groups at the .01 level of significance on the 
variable of work performance. 

In a comparison of significant differences between 
groups on the variable of work performance, table 12 shows 
no significant difference between the high and middle groups. 
It shows a difference between the middle and low groups at 
the .012 level of significance and between the high and low 
groups at the .001 level of significance. 
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TABLE 11 

SUMMARY OF THE ONE-WAY ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE OP THE 
HIGH, MIDDLE, AND LOW GROUPS ON 
WORK PERFORMANCE 





Svim of 
Squares 


DF 


Mean 
Square 


F 

Ratio 


Signifi- 
cance 


Between 
groups 


1745.4705 


2 


872.7351 


14.2363 


.01 


Within 
groups 


1042.1626 


17 


61.3037 






Total 


2787.6331 


19 









TABLE 12 

COMPARISON OF SIGNIFICANCE BETWEEN GROUPS ON WORK 
PERFORMANCE USING PAIRED COMPARISON t TESTS 



Group 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


t 

Value 


DF 


Signifi- 
cance 


High 


7 


88.10 


8.33 


1.99 


10 


.075 


Middle 


5 


79.53 


5.57 


• • • 


• • 


• • • • 


Middle 


5 


79.53 


5.57 


2.99 


11 


.012 


Low 


8 


66.66 


8.47 


m m m 


• • 


• • • • 


High 


7 


88.10 


8.33 


4.93 


13 


.001 


Low 


8 


66.66 


8.47 


• • • 


• • 


• • « • 



Self Concept Analysis 
Figure 1 and appendix I provide analyses of the TSCS 
self concept variables that are significantly different 
between groups. There were no TSCS variables that differen- 
tiated significantly between the high and middle groups. 
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Imem SeK Concept Scale 



PROFILE SHEET 



CW«{qndlfiiorch^gm 




U M 0 (I 11 <J 11 V M ir 
IT t II II IT I) N M 41 



I K It M M 14 n t4 n I • 11 

14 It II H tr )i i1 11 U 1} * 



Fig. 1. TSCS mean scores: high, middle, low, and total group. 
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There were six TSCS variables that differentiated 
between the middle and low groups at a .05 level of signi- 
ficance or better. They were the Row 1, D, 5, 4, 3, and 1 
scores. 

There were thirteen TSCS variables that differen- 
tiated between the high and low groups at a .05 level of 
significance or better. They were the P, Rows 1 and 3, 
Columns A, C, and all Distribution, Gm, and PI scores. 

These findings suggest that the self concept profiles 
of the positive groups (high and middle) were characterized 
by average self-esteem, low but not deviant self -certainty , 
a wide use of response categories in self-description, and 
a high degree of psychological integration. 

In contrast, the negative (low) group had self concept 
profiles characterized by high self-esteem, extreme and 
almost deviant certainty of self, a very narrow use of 
responses to self-description, and a low level of psycholo- 
gical integration. 

In addition to the above , there were findings that did 
not attain statistical significance but did provide practi- 
cal information important to self concept interpretation. 
Figure 1 shows the NDS profile and the NIS and SA scores 
for all three groups. These scores convert the entire pro- 
file into a final measure of deviancy, integration, and self- 
actualization. All scores were in the direction predicted 
by self concept' theory: e.g., the high and middle groups 
were better integrated, showed more self -actualization , 
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and contained less deviancy than the low group. 

Figure 1 and appendixes J and K provide analyses of 
total and individual group means and standard deviations 
on the TSCS scores. The data shows that the total group 
scores tend to follow the norm in terms of the means and 
standard deviations. The data also indicates that each 
group had different types of score distributions relative 
to the norm and very different distributions in terms of 
standard deviations. The high group had generally smaller 
standard deviations than the middle and low groups. The 
middle group had generally smaller standard deviations than 
the low group. This indicates higher variability within 
groups in the lower conceptual state categories. 

The Second Purpose 

The second and more narrowly defined purpose of this 
study, as presented in chapter 1, was to validate the inves- 
tigator's clinical judgement relative to identifying effec- 
tive and ineffective people. 

The statistical validation of this clinical judgement 
was purposefully not built into the design of this study. 
However, the findings presented in this chapter have pro-- 
vided insight into the relationship between conceptual 
states and behavior. This has served as a practical valida- 
tion of the investigator's clinical judgement. Thus, infor- 
mation has been provided to develop a conceptual framework 
for a new investigation relative to this purpose. 
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Siontmary 

In siontmary, this was a pilot study in magnitude. 
Twenty subjects were measured on thirty-one variables of 
self concept and rated according to organizational con- 
cept, organizational participation, and work performance. 
The statistical results demonstrated that there is not a 
full relationship between self concept and organizational 
concept but did demonstrate that the "other things being 
equal" clause of the self concept hypothesis is significant 
in terms of its relationship to organizational concept and 
the other variables. 

The results also demonstrated a statistically signi- 
ficant relationship between organizational participation 
and work performance and the conceptual states as charac- 
terized by the positive/negative level and relative congru- 
ence of self concept and organizational concept. 

Chapter 4 has presented the findings of the study. 
Chapter 5 contains a summary, conclusions, implications, 
and recommendations for further research. 
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CHAPTER V 



SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Stunmary 

The pu3::pose of this study was to analyze the role of 
self concept and organizational concept and the effects of 
their relative congruence on organizational participation 
and work performance. 

Twenty first-line supervisors in a midwestem manu- 
facturing company were interviewed and administered selected 
instrximents to measure self concept, organizational concept, 
organizational participation, and work performance over a 
time frame of three months, utilizing an ex post facto 
field study methodology. 

Subsequently, the total group was classified into 
three subgroups according to their conceptual states? e.g., 
positive, neutral/positive, and negative. 

Means , standard deviations , and correlations of all 
variables were computed. A one-way analysis of variance 
was used for discriminate analysis of significance between 
groups, and t tests were used for discriminate analysis of 
variables between groups. 
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Conclusions 

The following conclusions can be drawn from the 
findings of the study: 

1. Organizational participation and work performance are 
dependent on more than the self concept as measured by 
the Self-Actualization Score of the TSCS which adds 
further weight to the "other things being equal" clause 
of Fitts* self concept hypothesis which states: "In 
general and other things being equal, the more optimal 
the individual self concept the more effectively he 
will function" 

2. Organizational participation and work performance are 
dependent on the conceptual state 

3- Active organization^ participation and acceptable work 
performance are characterized by positive conceptual 
states which are (a) congruent at the positive level, 
or (b) slightly incongruent at the positive level 

4, Complacent organizational participation and unacceptable 
work performance are characterized by negative concep- 
tual states which are (a) congruent at the negative 
level, or (b) highly incongruent with varying degrees 

of both positive and negative components 

5. The impact of incongruence within the conceptual states 
is relative to both its degree and direction. In gen-^ 
eral , the higher the degree of incongruence , the lower 
the behavior on both organizational participation and 
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work performance. The direction of the incongruence, in 
general, determines the emphasis of behavior; e.g., 
incongruence toward the organization generally provides 
a higher level of behavior on both organizational parti- 
cipation and work performance. Incongruence toward the 
self generally provides a lower level of behavior on 
both organizational participation and work performance 

Implications 

The following will suggest ^zme implications of the 

study: 

1. Further sfcidy nhould be condrzrted with larger and simi- 
lar popular ions using the sais procedures in order to 
validate ttsse findings with greater statistical signi- 
ficance 

2. Organizations should be cognizant of the effect that the 
human conceptual state has on organizational participa- 
tion and work performance and should institute policies 
and procedures which assign proper perspective and 
importance to the conceptual state for the benefit of 
both the organization and its members 

3. Organizations should implemesr programs employing 
screening measures which will determine the conceptual 
state of its employees 

4. Organizations should develop procedures which include a 
consideration of the employees* conceptual state as an 
aid in the selection, promotion, and development process, 
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based on the following: 

a) Other things being equal, positive conceptual state 
employees should serve as good change agents, due 
to their high degree of organizational participa- 
tion and demonstrated work performance 

b) The posit ive/neutral conceptual state employees 
could be rxelped to improve t±Leir organizational 

pa rt iai-pax.^. on and work perS^irmance through an under- 
standing of the nature of tixeir conceptual state 

c) Negative ccaceptual state ^nployees could be helped 
by underfi^anding the reasons causing their poor 
organizarianal participation and work performance; 
e.g., high self-actualizied employees could possibly 
be placed on jobs which are more compatible with 
their self-actualizing tendencies. Low self- 
actualized employees could receive guidance and 
counseling to aid them toward self-actualization. 
Entployees who are negative because of their low 
organizational concept could be interviewed to 
determine if there is an organizational remedy for 
their low concept or whether or not they are mis- 
placed in the organization 

Recommendations for Further Study 
As a result of this study, the following suggestions 
for further research are indicated: 

1. A longitudinal study with the same population should be 
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repeated at one-year intervals to determine changes in 
the independent and dependent variables and changes in 
the interaction between var ables 

2. To assist the field of educ£:r:ion, a similar study should 
be conducted within the organizational settings of edu- 
cational institutions to see if the same forces are 
operating 

3. A study should be instituted to determine the importance 
of the relationship of positively viewing not only 
organizational concept but oxher conceptual environ- 
ments which would interact with the self concept, thus 
providing further insight into affective education 

4. A study should be conducted to determine if the concep- 
tual states exhibited in this study are present in other 
areas of life with the same relevant effects; e.g., 
family, social, political, etc. 

5. A study should be devised to determine if subjects with 
negative conceptual states can be changed to positive 
conceptual states and then the effects of the subsequent 
behavior measured for overall impact 

6. A study should be made to determine the cause of posi- 
tive and negative self concepts , organizational con- 
cepts , and how they interact to produce a conceptual 
state of self to environment 
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TENNESSEE SELF CONCEPT SCALE 
CONDENSED EXPLANATION OF SCORES 



Self Criticism is a scale measuring def ensiveness , 
openness , honesty in self-description and capacity for self- 
criticism. Low scores indicate def ensiveness and high 
scores extreme self-criticism. The optimal range is in the 
middle or slightly above average. 

True/False Ratio (T/F) is a measure of response set or 
the tendency to define the self by agreeing with the content 
of items rather than by rejecting them. An extreme tendency 
in either direction is deviant, but scores near or below the 
mean are preferable. Scores in this range indicate that the 
individual defines his self concept by the dual process of 
affirming what he is and rejecting what he is not with a 
slightly heavier emphasis on the latter process. 

The Conflict Scores measure internal consistency in 
self -description or conflicting and contradictory self- 
perceptions. If a person affiims two contradictory state- 
ments about himself # or if he denies both, then his 
responses conflict with or contradict each other. The Net 
Conflict Score measures the directional trend of such con- 
flict and the Total Conflict Score measures the total amount 
of conflict without regard to its direction. The optimal 
range for both of these scores is below the mean. 

The Positive ( P ) Scores are measures of self-esteem or 
the positive-negative level of self-regard. The 90 items 
which contribute to these scores are divided into a 3 x 5 
matrix consisting of three Row Scores (Row 1 — Identity/ 
Row 2 — Self Satisfaction, and Row 3 — Behavior) and five 
Column Scores (Col A — Physical Self, Col B — Moral-Ethical 
Self, Col C — Personal Self, Col D — Family Self, and Col E — 
Social Self). The Total Positive (Total P) Score, the over- 
all measure of self-esteem, is derived by adding either the 
three Row Scores or the five Column Scores. High P Scores, 
on any of these measures, reflect high self-esteem and low 
scores indicate low self-esteem. Extreme scores in either 
direction are deviant, and the optimal range is above average 
but below a line falling at about the 97th percentile of the 
normal population. 

The Variability (V) Scores reflect the variation in 
level of self-regard within each Column (Col V) and within 
each Row (Row V) , the Total V Score being a summation of the 
other two subtotals. High V Scores indicate inconsistency, 
variation and lack of integration among the different sub- 
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selves. Scores below the norm are optimal and suggest 
internally consistent, well-'integrated self concepts. 

The Distribution (D) Scores are purely behavioral 
measures which describe the individual's approach to self- 
uescription apart from the content of his self -report. The 
number of ''5" (Con5)letely true), "4" (Mostly true), "3" 
{Partly true-Partly false), "2" (Mostly false) and "1" 
(Completely false) responses which he provides to the 100 
test items are simply counted, recorded and treated like 
any other scores. Together these scores provide a picture 
of how the individual goes about defining his self concept. 
The D Score is a composite of the other five scores and, 
along with them, it enables us to see how certain or uncer- 
tain the person is about the self concept he is presenting. 
A high D Score, which occurs when most of the responses are 
"5s'' and "Is," reflects a very definite and perhaps dog- 
matic or rigid picture that is sharply dichotomized into 
stark blacks and whitv^s. A low D Score indicates a vague, 
uncertain self-image largely paint, f;>d in shades of gray — a 
large number of "3" responses together with "4's" and "2's" 
and few strong commitments in the form of "5" and "1" 
responses. Well- integrated people tend to score near the 
mean on these scores. They produce more finely differen- 
tiated self-portraits through a balanced use of all five 
response categories. 

The Empirical Scales , in contrast to the other scores 
have no theoretical rationale but are based solely on eitpir 
cal data — namely item analyses which utilize whatever 
cluster of test items that differentiates one group of 
people from other groups. 

1) Defensive Positive (DP) Score . This is another 
measure of def ensiveness or the effectiveness of psy- 
chological defenses c Psychologically disturbed and 
deviant people tend to have deviant scores on this 
measure — either very high, indicating positively dis- 
torted self concepts, or very low, reflecting a lack 
of normal defenses. Well-integrated people usually 
score near, or slightly above, the mean on DP. 

2) General Maladjustment (GM) Score . This scale 
measures the kind of personal maladjustment character- 
istic of psychiatric patients. It reflects degree but 
not type of pathology. The GM raw scores are in re- 
verse order — high scores mean low maladjustment and 
vice versa — but the scaling of these scores is also 
reversed on the TSCS Profile Sheet so that a high 
profile point for GM is interpreted as indicating high 
maladjustment . 
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3) Psychosis (Psy) Score , This scale is composed 
of items which best differentiate psychotic patients 
from patients with other psychiatric diagnoses and non- 
patients. A high score does not necessarily indicate 
that an individual is psychotic but means that he is 
describing his self concept in the same ways as psy- 
chotic patientt;: describe theirs. Well-integrated 
peoplf5 tend to score between the 10th and 50th per- 
centi-^es on Psy. 

4) Personality Disorder (PP) Score . This is an 
inverse scale, as is GM. A profile high on PD shows 
self concept similarity to people with one of the many 
types of personality disorder. Ideal scores on PD are 
those below the mean. 

5) Neurosis (N) Scale . This inverse scale measures 
self concept similarity to people with various neuroses. 
High profile points on N indicate neurotic tendencies 
and often reflect anxiety and depression. Well- 
integrated people score below the mean on N. 

6) Personality Integration (PI) Score . This score 
is a measure of personality strength — one's positive 
assets and resources. Deviant populations consistently 
score low on PI but all of the studies with well- 
integrated people show high PI Scores. 

7) Number of Deviant Signs (NDS) Score . The NDS 
Score sxammarizes the deviant features in the self con- 
cept (scores exceeding the normal liinits and deviant 
fluctuations in the profile) across all the scores. 

It is the best single index of psych opathology. High 
scores indicate deviant self concepts y well-integrated 
people have low NDS Scores. 

Number of Integrative Sicms (NIS) Score . The NIS is a 
counterpart to the NDS Score. NDS measures deviant features 
or weaknesses in the self concept while NIS measures 
strengths or signs of good personality integration. It is 
computed by counting the scores on the profile that fall 
within the optimal range as defined by the dotted lines in 
Figure 1. [This figure is shown in primary source.] 
(Three scores — Self Criticism, DP and PI — are given a double 
weighting in this count.) One advantage to this score is 
that, like the NDS Score, NIS is a variable which should 
relate to other variables in a sinple linear fashion. 

Self -Actualization ( SA) Score . The NIS Score measures 
assets and the NDS Score measures deficits in the self con- 
cept but neither, individually, provides the total picture — 
the synthesis of strengths and weaknesses that re-^lect the 
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total person. The SA Score accomplishes this synthesis by 
combining the NIS and NDS raw scores in the foannula: 
SA = (2NIS) - (NDS). It is again a simple linear measure? 
the higher the score the better it is. It reflects position 
relative to self -actualization, and well-integrated persons 
score high on SA while the poorly adjusted score quite low. 



SOURCE: William H. Fitts, The Self Concept and Per - 
formance I Studies on the Self Concept, Monograph 5 
(Nashville: Counselor Recordings and Tests, April 1972), 
pp. 6-8. 
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TENNESSEE SELF CONCEPT SCALE 
SAMPLE QUESTIONS 

Item 
No, 



1. I have a healthy body 1 

3* I am an attraeti>7e person 3 

5. I consider myself a sloppy person 5 

19. I am a decent sort of person 19 

21 • I am an honest person 21 

23* I am a bad person 23 

37 • I am a cheerful person 37 

39. I am a calm and easy going person 39 

41. I am a nobody 41 

55. I have a family that would always help me in any 

kind of trouble 55 

57. I am a member of a happy family • • 57 

59. My friends have no confidence in me 59 

73. I am a friendly person 73 

75. I am popular with men 75 

77. I am not interested in what other people do . . 77 

91. I do not always tell the truth 91 

93. I get angry sometimes . . ^ 93 

Responses: 

Completely Mostly Partly false Mostly Completely 
false -L.alse and true true 

partly true 



1 2 3 4 5 

SOURCE: William H. Fitts, Tennessee Self Concept Scale 
(Nashville: Counselor Recordings and Tests, 1964), p. 1. 
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INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 
ORGANIZATIONAL CONCEPT 

Company______ ; 

Name Age Yrs. Employed 

Position Supervisor 



1. How do you feel about the company? 




1 

J. 




Pos. 


Neq* 


Neu. 








2 . Pay? 








3. Frinqe benefits? 








4. Working environment? 
































^« UlJ yKJUL J-Viv^A. CUMULI U UUJ^ 

manaqement? 








6 . Concerned? 








7. Fair? 








8 . Communications? 








Comments 
























9. How do you feel about your 
supervisor? 








10. Fair? 








11. Helpful? 








12 . Knowledgeable? 








1 3 . Leadership? 








Comments 
























14. Do vou like your iob? 








15. Does it challenae your ability? 








16 . Does it aive satisfaction? 
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17. Future (mobility) — stay/leave? 


3 


1 


2 


Pos^ 


Neg. 


Neu. 








Comments 
























18 . Are you satisfied with your 
progress? 








19. Do you have a self -development 
program? 








20. Are you proud of your position? 








21. Do you feel you contribute to the 
company? 








22. Does your family like your iob? 








Comments 

























Suggestions Improvement s Changes 
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ORGANIZATIONAL PARTICIPATION 



Compan y Supervisor__ 

Employee Date 

The following are 20 factors considered important for 
effective organizational participation of both staff and 
supervisory personnel. Rate the errg^loyee according to his 
specific approach to each factor. (If you are rating more 
than one encployee, rate one factor at a time for all 
employees. ) 

Ratings are as follows: 
ACTIVE: 

6... Pursues task on a positive, dynamic basis, seeking 
change 

5... Pursues task on a steady, positive basis, seeking 
improvement as opposed to complete change 

4. . .Faithfully maintains each factor on a positive 
basis; does not seek change 

COMPLACENT : 

3... Accepts things as they are; not change-oriented 

2... Resists change, seeks to block change, tries to 
maintain status quo 

1... Attacks change; actively disiruptive, destructive 



1. Maintains & improves organizational 
structure 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 














2. Maintains & improves organizational 
climate 














3. Maintains & improves organizational 
policy 














4. Achievement of organizational 
Qoals 














5. Maintains & improves work unit 
achievement 














6. Maintains & improves work unit 
cohesion 














7. Maintains & improves open communi- 
cation climate 
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8. Accepts feedback (instruction, 
suggestion , advice , criticism) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 














9, Seeks assistance of others as 
resources 














10. Maintains & improves effective 
interpersonal relations 














11. Accepts others as individuals 














12. Leads by example required by 
situation 














13. Maintains standards of excellence 














14. Maintains personal identity 














15. Identifies with organization 














16. Identifies with work group 














17. Seeks to improve professional 
image 














18. Proiects positive attitude 














19. Projects stability and confidence 














20. Seeks involvement 
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WORK PERF'ORMANCE 



Compan y Superviso r 

Employe e Date 

The following are 20 factors considered important for 
satisfactory work performance for both staff and supe3:yisory 
personnel. Rate the ^itqployee in accordance with his demon- 
strated performance for each factor. (If you are rating 
more than one en^loyee, rate one factor at a time for all 
employees . ) 

Ratings are as follows: 

6... Superior 3. Substandard but acceptable 

5 , . . Excellent 2 . . . Inferior ; needs improvement 

4, . .Meets standards 1. • .Unacceptable 



1^ Maintains or iir^^roves production 
output standards 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 














2- Maintains or iir^roves production 
Quality standards 














3. Orqanizes for optimum efficiency 














4. Organizes for most effective use 
of material resources 














5. Organizes for most effective use 
of human resources 














6- Organizes for most effective use 
of knowledge resources 














7. Seeks to reduce cost, waste, 
rework 














8. Seeks innovation of task 
achievement 














9. Sets proper goals for self 














10. Sets proper goals for work unit 














11. Uses time efficiently 














12. Attendance properly maintained 
and/or followed ud 














13. Communicates effectively (two-way) 
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JLfit* USGS {^j.op6j. meunocis ox pxarixixiiy 
p r e s en t t a sk s 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 














15. Uses proper methods of planning 
future tasks 














16. Approaches decisions analytically 














17. Makes decisions on a timely basis 














18. Approaches problems 
expeditiously 














19. Maintains state of art knowledqe 














20. Demonstrates practical approach 
to people and problems 
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RAW SCORES — TENNESSEE SELF CONCEPT SCALE 





^1 


^2 


^3 


^4 


'^5 


Self Criticism . . . 


39 


36 


35 


29 


36 


T/F 


1.00 


0.95 


0.93 


1.11 


0.90 


Net Conflict . . . . 


- 4 


-20 


-14 


- 6 


-11 


Total Conflict . . . 


26 


26 


24 


22 


31 


Total P 


372 


376 


400 


411 


311 


Row 1 


1-31 


140 


148 


140 


122 


" 2 


119 


117 


126 


132 


94 


" 3 ....... 


122 


119 


126 


139 


95 


Column A 


75 


80 


82 


83 


66 


B 


75 


80 


88 


86 


59 


C 


71 


66 


72 


76 


56 


D 


80 


78 


85 


85 


66 


E 


71 


72 


73 


81 


64 


Total Variability. . 


32 


51 


47 


28 


49 


Column Variability . 


15 


31 


28 


15 


32 


Row Variability- . . 


17 


20 


19 


■•-■-1-3 


17 


D 


129 


128 


161 


165 


89 


5 


19 


12 


30 


28 


6 


4 


29 


33 


16 


23 


30 


3 


10 


13 


8 


2 


29 


2 


22 


13 


7 


8 


23 


1 


20 


29 


39 


39 


12 


DP 


65 


55 


63 


77 


39 


GM 


99 


104 


112 


109 


89 


PSY 


51 


41 


38 


A 1 

41 


44 


PD 


78 


82 


98 


97 


64 


N 


93 


91 


96 


102 


77 


PI 


15 


10 


11 


10 


8 


NDS 


0 


2 


6 


3 


6 


NIS 


28 


26 


16 


13 


9 


SA 


56 


50 


26 


-3 


12 
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^6 


^7 


^8 


^9 


^10 






-DZ 




JD 






yj m ^ / 


u • oo 


n 7A 

U • /D 


X • OX 


1 0 1 
X • ZX 








7 

**X / 


XX 


D 






c. X 


Z D 


oD 


O J 


Tof- 1 P 




/ 


OOD 




ouy 


Pot*r 1 


TOO 
X Z Z 




XzD 


117 
XX / 


1 O Q 

Xzy 


II p 






xuu 


1 1 n 
X xu 


7^ 
/D 




Tin 

X X\y 




1 no 
xuy 


1 1 o 
J.XZ 


1 AA 




70 






71 

/ X 


^C 

D D . 




DD 




D D 


7/1 


DO 


II r> 


D D 


DD 


DD 


1 

DX 


D / 


it. jy 




DD 


7 Q 


oU 


DO 




D J 


^ 7 
D / 


DD 


D o 


^ 1 
DX 


XOucl± Va X XclOxxxT^y • • 






/in 


Dy 


n 1 
/X 


coxumn vaxxaDxxnzy • 


O 7 


ZD 


O 7 
Z / 


oz 


C A 
OH: 


Kow vaxiaDixiuy. . • 


T /I 

JLfJ- 


■ ■ 


XJ ■ 


Q 7 

o / 


1 *? 


T-V 




yx 


yj 


IOC 
XzD 


1 O 1 

XzX 


c 




D 


X 


O /I 
z4t 


1 o 
Xo 


/I 


Q 7 


oX 


Q Q 
OO 


Z6 


/1 1 


o 


zz 


zX 


Xb 


zU 


/ 




on 


OD 


o / 


1 o 
Xz 


O /I 

z4 




y 


D 


o 
o 


O 1 

zX 


Xd . 




/I 7 


DZ 


du 


/IQ 


A O 

^tz 




95 


94 


95 


91 


94 


PSY 


55 


49 


45 


50 


50 


PD . . 


71 


74 


67 


75 


63 


N 


83 


74 


83 


72 


75 




11 


13 


15 


12 


7 


NDS 


3 


5 


10 


22 


11 


NIS 


10 


12 


14 


12 


9 




17 


19 


18 


3 


7 
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^11 


^12 


^^^13 


^14 


^15 


Self Criticism . . . 


38 


36 


32 


33 


39 




1.00 


1. 28 


1.07 


0.97 


1.56 


Net Conflict . • . . 


- 3 


- 3 


- 9 


-13 


28 


Total Conflict . . . 


39 


21 


23 


23 


36 




321 


329 


421 


347 


366 




116 


127 


147 


129 


135 




100 


99 


137 


104 


110 




105 


103 


137 


114 


121 




64 


66 


88 


73 


79 




64 


65 


85 


70 


71 




62 


66 


80 


70 


69 




66 


69 


86 


66 


74 




65 


63 


82 


68 


73 


Total Variability. . 


26 


41 


29 


52 


66 


Colunui Variability . 


17 


30 


17 


25 


40 


Row Variability . . 


9' " 


11 


" ""•12 


"27 


26" " 




77 


83 


173 


95 


165 




5 


1 


32 


0 


44 




31 


41 


19 


42 


13 




34 


30 


4 


18 


8 




24 


16 


0 


27 


6 




6 


12 


45 


0 


29 




56 


55 


72 


56 


56 




87 


93 


115 


96 


100 




51 


52 


44 


47 


54 




69 


64 


93 


73 


68 




77 


83 


103 


86 


93 




7 


15 


6 


14 


5 




8 


9 


16 


15 


24 




5 


11 


9 


17 


17 




6 


13 


3 


19 


10 
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^16 


^17 


^18 


^19 


^20 


Self Criticism . , . 


31 


25 


42 


36 


40 




0.73 


1.14 


0.83 


0.97 


0.87 


Net Conflict .... 


-39 


10 


-16 


-12 


-14 


Total Conflict ... 


33 


20 


48 


36 


46 


Total P 


363 


430 


346 


376 


360 




132 


146 


142 


127 


137 


" 2 o 


116 


138 


90 


130 


108 


" 3 


115 


146 


114 


119 


115 




77 


87 


86 


80 


70 


" B 


70 


86 


66 


84 


70 


" C 


67 


85 


62 


72 


69 


" D.,,u.. 


78 


86 


62 


77 


78 


" E ..... . 


71 


86 


70 


63 


73 


Total Variability. . 


38 


33 


96 


39 


54 


Column Variability . 


22 


20 


60 


17 


35 


Row Variability . . 


16 


13 


36 


22 


""■■19 


D » . . 


120 


193 


200 


132 


158 


5 


7 


46 


49 


19 


27 


4 


32 


7 


0 


25 


23 


3 


11 


0 


0 


14 


0 


2 


26 


0 


0 


15 


19 


1 


24 


47 


51 


27 


31 


DP 


61 


93 


43 


61 


43 


Gxi 


99 


116 


104 


98 


97 


PSY 


40 


50 


35 


46 


36 


PD 


79 


103 


63 


83 


75 




93 


109 


85 


90 


90 




16 


1 


1 


13 


9 




7 


43 


59 


7 


13 




22 


4 


10 


26 


15 




34 


-34 


-40 


45 


17 
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INDIVIDUAL AND COMBINED SCORES 
FOR ORGANIZATIONAL CONCEPT 



'8 



'10 
'11 
'12 
'13 
'14 
'15 
'16 
'17 
'18 
'19 
'20 



Self 
Rating 

62 
62 
36 
36 
62 
52 
50 
64 
56 
60 
58 
62 
34 
58 
32 
66 
33 
33 
26 
29 



Other 
Rating 

63 
58 
26 
54 
64 
59 
28 
64 
51 
54 
52 
66 
38 
52 
28 
66 
31 
26 
24 
30 



Rating 
Average 

62.5 
60.0 
31.0 
45.0 
63.0 
55.5 
39.0 
64.0 
53.5 
57.0 
55.0 
64.0 
36.0 
55.0 
30.0 
66.0 
32.0 
29.5 
25.0 
29.5 
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INDIVIDUAL AND COMBINED SCORES ON 
ORGANIZATIONAL PARTICIPATION 





Rater 1 


Rater 


Rat-i=>r 1 

Xxd X. — ' 


Rater 




111 


109 


100 


106,7 


^2 


82 


85 


81 


82.7 


^3 


69 


67 


69 


68.3 




80 


81 


82 


81.0 


^5 


86 


97 


82 


88.3 


Sg 


80 


81 


80 


80.3 


^7 


54 


54 


55 


54.3 


^8 


90 


101 


84 


91.7 


^9 


80 


81 


81 


80.7 


^10 


81 


80 


31 


80.7 


^11 


80 


81 


84 


81.7 


^12 


98 


94 


85 


92.3 


^13 


62 


76 


59 


65.7 


-^14- 


91 


83 


80 . 


.84.7 


^15 


60 


66 


62 


62.7 


^16 


80 


86 


82 


82.7 


^17 


66 


63 


64 


64.3 


^18 


59 


62 


77 


66.0 


^19 


34 


31 


28 


31.0 


^20 


60 


48 


64 


57.3 



Total 1,503.1 
Mean 75.1499 
Standard Deviation 16.6955 
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INDIVIDUAL AND COMBINED SCORES 
ON WORK PERFORMANCE 





Rater 1 


Rater 2 


Rater 3 


Rater 
Average 



si 


100 


112 




100 


104.0 


^2 


81 


86 




81 


82.7 


S3 


72 


72 




79 


74.3 


S4 


83 


87 




84 


84.7 


S5 


85 


80 




87 


84.0 


Se 


65 


80 




65 


70.0 


S7 


65 


69 




61 


65.0 


Ss 


92 


99 




84 


91.7 


S9 


82 


82 




80 


81.3 


Sio 


82 


82 




81 


81.7 




80 


81 




82 


81.0 








S12 


97 


86 




92 


91.7 


Sl3 


70 


78 




67 


71.7 


Sl4 


93 - 


85_^ ,. 




64^ 


,80.2 


Sl5 


68 


69 




74 


70.3 


S16 


82 


80 




81 


81.0 


Sl7 


75 


54 




63 


64.0 


S18 


78 


74 




"76 


76.0 


Sl9 


54 


51 




44 


49.7 


^20 


72 


48 




67 


62.3 



Total 1,547-8 
Mean 77.3832 
Standard Deviation 12.1124 
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TSCS VARIABLES THAT DIFFERENTIATE BETWEEN 
GROUPS ON PAIRED COMPARISON t TESTS 





Group 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


t 

Value 


DF 


Signifi- 
cance 


Row 1 . . . . 


Middle 


5 


124.80 


9.94 


-2.44 


11 


.033 




Low 


8 


138.13 


9.39 










Middle 


5 


110.20 


35.37 


-2.46 


11 


.032 




Low 


8 


159.13 


34.70 








5 


Middle 


5 


11.80 


13.16 


-2.46 


11 


.032 




Low 


8 


31.63 


14.65 










Middle 


5 


31.20 


8.44 


2.67 


11 


.022 




Low 


8 


16.75 


10.04 










Middle 


5 


19.20 


11.45 


2.35 


11 


.038 




Low 


8 


6.88 


7.59 








1 ..... - 


Middle 


5 


15.00 


15.44 


-2.29 


11 


.043 




Low 


8 


34.38 


14.49 








Total P . . . 


High 


7 


342.14 


28.18 


-2.13 


13 


-.052 




Low 


8 


378.25 


36.12 








Row 1 . . . . 


High 


7 


129.57 


5.68 


-2.09 


13 


.057 




Low 


8 


138.13 


9.39 








Row 3 . . . . 


"High 


1 


109^57: 


■^"9766 


"-2r20 


13 


: 047 ~" 




Low 


8 


122.88 


13.22 








Column A . . 


High 


7 


70.86 


6.26 


"2.37 


13 


.034 




Low 


8 


79-75 


8.01 








Coliaitin C . - 


High 


7 


64.00 


5.48 


-2.24 


13 


.043 




Lew 


8 


• 71.75 


7,56 










High 


7 


109.00 


19.82 


-3.36 


13 


.005 




Low 


8 


159.3 3 


34.70 










High 


7 


8.43 


6.63 


-3.85 


13 


.002 




Low 


Q 












4 ..... . 


High 


7 


34.86 


5.08 


4.49 


13 


.001 




Low 


8 


16.75 


10.04 










High 


7 


16.57 


9.25 


2.23 


13 


.044 




Low 


8 


6.88 


7.59 










High 


7 


23.00 


7.70 


2.30 


13 


.039 




Low 


8 


10.38 


1 12.57 








1 


High 


7 


17.14 


7.49 


-2.82 


13 


.014 




Low 


8 


34.38 


14.49 
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Group 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


t 

Value 


DF 


Signifi- 
cance 


GM 


High 


7 


96.14 


4.91 


-2.24 


13 


.043 




Low 


8 


104.50 


8.69 








PI 


High 


7 


12.29 


3.82 


2.14 


13 


.052 




Low 


8 


7.38 


4.90 
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MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR TOTAL 
GROUP (N=20) ON TSCS VARIABLES 



TSCS Variables 


Mean 


S.D. 




Q /I on 






1 no 






c Qn 








O A A 




O C Q /I C 


3o . o2 




TOT 


Q '7 c: 

y. /D 


II n 


Tin 1 


lb . oo 


" Q 


TIC cn 


1 0 QO 




T >1 Id 


/ « yy 


II t3 


TO c c 


y . XD 






/ . y4 


If -r^ 


^ A 1 c 


o o o 


II TTi 


/r Q Tn 


o . yy 




/I c on 


X / . D Z 




O Q /I c 


±Z . U4 




1 Q 


/ . y o 






OQ 1 O 


c 


TO C C 


XD . OD 


/I 


OA 70 


XX . flrO 




1 '^i^ 


XU« oX 






XX « 44 






1 1 
XD . X «3 






1 o no 
X o . uy 






8.28 






5.93 




. . . . 76.95 


12.32 




. , . . 87.75 


10.18 




• . . . 9e95 


4.45 




. . . . 13. 4S 


14.52 






6.79 




. . . . 15.20 


23.28 
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MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR HIGH GROUP (N=7), MIDDLE 
GROUP (N=5), AND LOW GROUP (N=8) OK TSCS VARIABLES 



TSCS 
Variables 


High Group 


Middle 


Group 


Low Group 




O • XJ • 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


o . U. 


Self Criticism 


35.71 


2.63 


33.00 


4.06 


35.13 


5.46 


T/F 


.98 


.21 


1.07 


.15 


1.03 


.24 


Net Conflict . 


-12.71 


14.43 


- 3.4 


8.85 


- 4.00 


15.37 


Total Conflict 


27.86 


4.56 


28.20 


8.17 


31.75 


11.30 


Total P . . . 


342.14 


28.18 


349.60 


35.68 


378.25 


36.12 


Row 1 .... 


129.57 


5.68 


124.80 


9.94 


138.13 


9.39 


" 2 .... 


103.00 


15.58 


108.80 


13.76 


117.25 


18.02 


" 3 .... 


109.57 


9.66 


116.00 


13.29 


122.88 


13.22 


Column A . . . 


70.86 


6.26 


72.20 


6.91 


79.75 


8.01 


B . . . 


68.14 


7.31 


72.00 


8.72 


76.75 


9.93 


C . . . 


64.00 


5.48 


64.80 


9.37 


71.75 


7.56 


D . . . 


72.43 


6.60 


72.60 


9.21 


76.63 


9.29 


E . . . 


66.71 


4.50 


68.00 


7.55 


73.38 


7.50 


Total Var. . . 


46.00 


12.78 


43.20 


17.85 


49.75 


22.37 


Column Var. 


30.14 


12.10 


23.20 


7.09 


30.25 


14.60 


Row Var. . . . 


15.86 


2.97 


20.00 


11.66 


19.50 


8.70 


D 


109.00 


19.82 


110.20 


35.37 


159.13 


34.70 


5 


8.43 


6.63 


11.80 


13.16 


31.63 


14.65 


4 


34.86 


5.08 


31.20 


8.44 


16.75 


10.04 


3 ....... 


16.57 


9.25 


19.20 


11.45 


6.88 


7.59 


2 ...... 


23.00 


7.70 


20.20 


9.6^^ 


10.38 


12.57 


1 


17.14 


7.49 


15.00 


15.44 


34.38 


14. 49 


DP ..... . 


52.43 


9.48 


56.80 


12.07 


60.38 


16.48 


GM 


96.14 


4.91 


95.60 


8.30 


104.50 


8.69 


PSY 


46.14 


4.88 


48.80 


5.22 


44.00 


7.03 


PD 


71.00 


8.29 


77.00 


11.40 


82.13 


14.58 


N 


85«00 


7.48 


84.00 


11.42 


92.50 


10.73 
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TSCS 
Variables 


High Group 


Middle 


Group 


Low Group 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 




12.29 


3.82 


10.80 


2.59 


7.37 


4.90 


NDS 


6.43 


4.12 


10.20 


8.23 


21.63 


19.64 




17.00 


8.17 


11.40 


4.39 


13.63 


6.57 




27.14 


19.67 


13.60 


8.65 


5.75 


29.16 
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